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Will either sit or stand—-Flexible Arms and Hands 
which can be used in any position desired. 
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EINSON-FREEMAN CO., Inc. 


Lithograpked Window and Counter Displays 
for National Advertisers 
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LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
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WE DO OUR PART 


DISPLAY'S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 


Volume XXIll Number 2 


COVER 


The cover, this month, illustrates the 
very effective fashion presentation cre- 
ated by Val Thomas, display director, 
John W. Thomas & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., for ‘Thomas’ Merry-go-Round 
of Fashions.”” We show not only one 
of the window displays but a picture 
illustrating the effectiveness of the 
front as it was merchandised for the 
event. (Another display for the same 
event is pictured on page 12.) 

Four turntables were used in each of 
the large windows. On each turntable 
a different type garment was displayed 
— the windows featured everything 
from formal wear to bathing suits. 

The window backgrounds were white, 
copy was of black cut-out wallboard. 
As the turntables turned, a_ sign 
around the base of each turntable in- 
formed the customer of the fashion 
points of the garments, price, and de- 
partment location. 


1933 


“IT IS JUST AS UNWISE TO 
MAKE YOUR DISPLAYS ‘TOO 
GOOD,’ AND THUS CREATE AN 
IMPRESSION OF ‘CLASS’ WHERE 
CLASS DOES NOT EXIST, AS IT 
IS TO CHEAPEN THE STORE BY A 
DISPLAY TONE THAT IS PITCHED 
TOO LOW.” 

MAURICE H. HYDE. 
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Copies, 30c each. For Sale on News 
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olor Speaks for 
“Displays” 


By NAN HORNBECK 
New York City 


Cotor can stress good lines or weaken the entire disp“ay. 
On the other hand, judicious handling of color can supply the 
character lacking in a poor display. Again, color can tempt 
the sensibilities or stir the emotions. The displayman should 
make sure beforehand that these reactions are favorable to 
his merchandise. 

A “Color Zodiac” may sound startling enough, even to a 
hardened display or advertising man, but since light is the 
“Master Painter of the Universe,” and the Zodiac is only an 
imaginary belt following the sun’s path, and contains the 
twelve constellations, it suits our purpose admirably. Al- 
though color is born of light—that is, pure color—we are 
more concerned in this discussion with pigment colors and 
their admixtures, and so are justified in naming the old triad, 
red, yellow and blue, as our basic colors. Each of these pro- 
duces a definite emotion in the beholder, and consequently 
their admixture in turn excites emotions corresponding to the 
combination. There is nothing complicated nor technical 
about color psychology. It is only necessary that you know 
the order of the spectrum—which you see in the rainbow or 
in a prism—but by this time most everyone has learned that 
much about color, and we shall follow that order here. 

Very often when a disp!ayman is going into color he de- 
mands all the fireworks he can get for his money, and asks 
for red, which instinct rightly tells him stands for power, 
passion, fire, noise, and reacts on our most primitive emo- 
tions. He overlooks the fact that red wins attention by opti- 
cal irritation, and that one’s natural reaction is to look else- 
where for relief. Red is only proper when used sparingly 
and when bringing out the properties of heating and lighting 
apparatus, power plants, engines and motors—or their parts. 
The legal use of red is effectively shown in advertising fire 
insurance. He may not take into consideration the great num- 
ber of red displays preceding his display and which have 
already seared the customer’s vision so that with each suc- 
ceeding red affront one’s impulse is to turn away quickly, 
hoping for a blue or green oasis, 





COLOR PREFERENCE 


MASCULINE FEMININE 
1. Blue 1. Red 
2. Ked 2. Purple 
3. Purple 3. Blue 
4. Green 4. Green 
5. Orange 5. Orange 
6. Yellow 6. Yellow 














Red is easily the most dangerous color to feature in dis- 
p-ay if one is not fully cognizant of its powers. It is sure 
to steal the a.tention from the rest of the window, so be sure 
it is not misplaced. Who would select a model with fiery red 
hair to direct interest to the stockings on display? More- 
over, red does not suggest speed or flight, as seems to be com- 
monly believed. Rather does it seem to burn a hole in the 
window, devouring, consuming, compelling. 

Red may lean toward orange, its neighbor on the spec- 
trum, or it may run into violet, which would be its neighbor 
in case the spectrum ends are made to meet. Either red 
would be less violent than the normal hue and would take 
on the qualities of the other colors. Since orange is a blend- 
ing of red and yellow, let us hop over to yellow and see 
what it does to us. 


COLOR OF HAPPINESS 


Yellow typifies sunshine and therefore happiness and life. 
A warm, cheerful, active influence on the customer, is as much 
as any displayman can ask. Even a listless person responds 
to the quickening cheer of yellow, which accounts for the 
entertaining powers of the canary blonde and also explains 
why so many entertainers become canary blondes. 

This color also has its variations, depending on whether 
it is of orange cast or green, and naturally, the warmer tone 
is more virile and compelling than the greenish yellow which, 
though vibrant, partakes somewhat of the curative qualities 
of green. But to make green we add blue to yellow, so after 
we have psycho-analyzed blue we will be able to understand 
all the intermixes making up the rest of our Zodiac. 

Blue is the quiet, meditative color, and is associated with 
the high and distant heavens. Devoid of all passionate quali- 
ties, it is the coolest color we know, hence invaluable in de- 
picting frozen desserts, iced .drinks or chilly rooms. Blue 
suggests wind and wave, therefore it speeds the launch and 
the airship across the display more effectively than any other 
color. Peaceful and refreshing, blue invites the eye to linger 





COLOR VISIBILITY 
Relative Visibility of Colors 


1. Black on Yellow 8. White on Red 
2. Green on White 9. White on Green 
3. Red on White 10. White on Black 
4. Blue on White 11. Red on Yellow 
5. White on Blue 12. Green'on Red 
6. Black on White 13. Red on Green 

7. Yellow on Black 14. Blue on Red 
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in its refined, sheltering atmosphere, a delight akin to finding 
a shade tree by a brook after a hot, dusty walk. Of course 
there are greenish blues which borrow the more vibrant 
qualities of green—and purplish blues which suggest more 
celestial characteristics. 


SHADE OF MYSTICISM 


From the blue we can step into purple, a combination of 
blue and red, but taking the finest qualities of each color. 
This is truly the mystic color of the Zodiac, which, depending 
on its cast, takes on either the religious, occult meaning of 
the violet side, or the arresting, sophisticated attributes of 
purple and orchid. This color has ever been the costliest, 
hence it was adopted by royalty for more than one reason. 
The vibrant quality of red, combined with the aloofness of 
blue, sounds irreconcilable, yet while we may feel a strong 
attraction to rich purple by reason of its warmth, the blue 
content forbids approach or further intimacy. Purple is hyp- 
notic, electrifying, and when attenuated to paler tones is ideal 
for appealing to the esthetic, sophisticated and fastidious 
tastes. It is therefore recommended for telling the story of 
jewelry, cosmetics and any other commodity of refinement... 


We are retracing our steps now to take in the admixtures, 
but before passing over red, let us stop a moment to attenuate 
it with white and see what happens. We get pinks ranging 
from rose to shell pink; and the paler, the more dainty and 
exquisite they become. 


CARNIVAL HUE 


Orange reflects the excitability of red and the joy of 
yellow. It is the perfect carnival color, dispensing hilarity 
and revelry. Although not quite so violent as red, orange 
is the next offender when used freely. Weakened by white, 
it becomes flame, apricot and peach, all luscious colors, the 
palest of all being flesh. These orange tints are even more 
intriguing than the pinks, and for fastidious uses are more 
generally applicable. 


Skipping yellow, we arrive at the most useful color of all 
—green, a composite of life and joy, rest and peace. Nature 
favors green, appointing it the color of Promise, Hope and 
Healing. Green is curative, harmonious and stabilizing in its 
effect. The color of growth and progress, no one color can 
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—This book display, a 
creation of C. D. Mc- 
Laughery, H. C. Cap- 
well Company, Oakland, 
Caiif., is thoroughly mod- 
ern in conception. The 
display contained only 90 
books, only a fraction of 
the titles offered in the 
sale, but it disposed of 
practically every volume. 
The color of the window 
background offered a 
smart contrast to the 
ee merchandise featured— 
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better depict action and performance, in a moving body. 
While red of orange hue suggests power and heat, it appears 
stationary, whereas green moves along. Note also that the 
speed suggested by blue is born of that color’s ethereal, buoy- 
ant quality, and lays no claim to dynamic properties. 


The product which makes any claim as healing agency 
should be presented in wholesome light green color, which 
should predominate on label and package also. Cosmetics or 
lotions, promising beauty and hygiene at the same time, cannot 
tell their story in less than two colors—the fastidious purple 
tint and light green. Then there is the warmer yellowish 
green which invites familiarity, and the most distant blue- 
green or turquoise, suggesting clear water, crystal, brilliance 
and sharp, keen qualities of the intellect. 


Tan or light beige is the best alternative when in doubt, 
being warm and harmonious with all other colors. Gray, 
however, efiaces character and personality, so be sure you are 
humbling the right object. 


Out of white light we get all colors, but this does not hold 
true in regard to pigments. However, white represents pure 
light—we might say, the white flame of the refiner’s fire—and 
therefore conveys the impression of purity, innocence and 
virtue which we have always associated with white. Much 
white bespeaks truth, honor and fair dealing, and any color 
shown against white appears its brightest. 


The most intriguing color of all—even though it is really 
the absence of all color—is black. For black can symbolize 
all kinds of mystery—doubt, diplomacy, danger, death and 
darkness. Black is both dignified and bold, but the only time 
it has any of these meanings is when deliberately used as one 
of many colors in an illustration. That is when the black- 
shadow or the black-robed figure takes on sinister aspect. 
Finally, there is no sight so restful as black when the eyes 
are weary of too much color—a sufficiently good reason why 
the tired business man usually ends up by marrying a 
brunette. 


COLOR SPEAKS 


After you have garbed your merchandise in the colors 
which bespeak its “character” it is very important that you 
place it in the right color setting. Again, we warn against 
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—The display presenita- 
tion offered on this page 
is a modern fabric crea- 
tion by C. Merrill, Kauf- 
man-Straus Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. The fabric is 
sweet-pea crepe. The 
basket of flowers is of 
printed fabric, the draped 
material on each side is 
plain. The flower effects 
are cut of wallboard with 
the printed material 
stretched over each cut- 
out form to complete the 
flower-basket effect— 


red as a background, since it renders the object weak by con- 
trast and distracts the attention therefrom. If your product 
is a mechanical one, you have probably pictured it in some 
tone of red or green. Red farm equipment, for example, will 
show up powerfully against pale green fields; while green 
equipment will look best and lose none of its efficiency 
against light yellow. 


By this time you can readily see that hot, excitable colors 
must not appear in the display that is to appeal to milady’s 
vanity, since it is the esthetic senses only we wish to arouse. 
It is of ‘course requisite that the displayman knows color har- 
mony when planning these combinations, but anyone can use 
a little color psychology and at least put his suggestion across 
to the customer emotionally. 


Too often we see colored illustrations of cereals and red 
berr:es. Again red gets in its underhand work and we are 
reminded that strawberries are in season—but what about the 
golden grains? Shucks, we can get them any time of the 
year. It would be better in this case to picture blue berries 
and allow the cereal to dominate the picture. Warm colors 
attract more than cold ones. For this reason a white refrig- 
erator loses its domestic appeal against a wall of warm 
coloring. Yes, it should appear cooling for efficiency’s sake, 
but not coldly repellant. Flat white has no charm ait any 
time, and the artist has full license to play light and shade 
over a white surface, investing it with life, warmth and 
color—at least in window displays. 


The only reason for a colored background is to enhance 
the product, by relief, or by illustrating its suitability in 
actual use. Refrigerators, bathroom fixtures and the new type 
of heater presented as a decorative adjunct to the social cellar 
are exploited by the latter method. But whatever the colors 
or how used, be sure that the point of the story—your prod- 
uct, in other words—gets color prominence. It may be the 
smallest object in the display and farthest in the background, 
but if the surrounding colors are kept toned down, and the 
eye is led to the spot by means of color (instead of away 
from it) your display is a success, 


When one is tempted to select strident red or orange for 
display reasons, it is well to remember that bo’d presumptu- 
ous characters are seldom worthy or desirable, and that we 
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all seek and admire the person of nob‘e and reserved nature. 
If a woman is looking over the counter for a new face cream, 
rest assured she will not be satisfied to take the first one that 
catches her eye; rather will it be the one which appears most 
exclusive, precious, and for that reason desirable. Or, sup- 
posing a man is in the market for a sport car. He passes a 
number of billboards featuring various makes. Here the color 
suggestion is reversed, for it is the colors of power and action 
which will impress him most. 


Finally, it has now been established that the American 
woman does 80 per cent of the buying and controls to some 
extent the remaining 20 per cent. This niakes color appeal 
all the more important, since she has become color sensitive 
and responsive. The American housewife is dealing with 
colors all day long—in her complexion, her wardrobe, her 
home and automobile. All other commodities and accessories 
follow in their wake, and if there is a moral to be gleaned 
from this fact it is merely this: There are many types and 
temperaments among women and ever so many preferences 
as to color, BUT they do recognize appropriate colors, and 
there is no other safe or sure rule to follow than to make 
your appeal by the right color—regardless of whether your 
prospective buyer is male or female, young, old, single, mar- 
ried or divorced. 


Referring to the chart of masculine and feminine color 
preferences, it may be surprising to some to learn that men 
in general prefer blue tones, while women prefer red. Since 
red is the most virile color, it would seem the logical mascu- 
line choice, while tranquil, passive blue is assuredly feminine. 


Yet it is not so strange, after all, when one stops to con- 
sider that each sex seeks the element lacking in its own 
make-up that will round out and complete the character. 
Surely, none of us seek that which we already have. So, the 
man who selects a blue tie to wear may unconsciously be 
hoping to lure the feminine eye, while the woman who wears 
a red hat is fully aware of its adventuresome quality. 


This article, written by Miss Hornbeck, appearing in this 
issue of DISPLAY WORLD, was originally published in 
“Printing Magazine,” appearing later in “The Printing Buyer,” 
and it is through their courtesy that we are able to present 
this timely subject to our many readers. 
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—The background fea- 
ture of Read’s corner 
window is the large re- 
production of the adver- 
tising design used for the 
event. The color scheme 
of the background effect 
is silver, Chinese red, 
and black— 


—Whether the window 
displays featured modern 
Anniversary merchandise 
or Antiques, the public 
was aware of Read’s 75 
Diamond Jubilee— 


—Even the window and 
interior display cards, as 
well as the display strips 
across the front of the 
windows, informed the 
customers of the Anni- 
versary event— 








READ’S 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


By LOTHAR DITTMAR 
Display Director, The D. M. Read Co. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 








Tur planning of Read’s 75th Anniversary, our Diamond 
Jubilee, was not accomplished over night. All departments 
of the store’s sales, promotional, advertising, display, and 
publicity departments cooperated in making the event an out- 
standing success. It meant lots of hard work, but our efforts 
were truly worth while. The anniversary was undoubtedly 
the greatest in the history of The D. M. Read Company. It 
was the celebration of seventy-five years of the kind of qual- 
ity and service that have become traditional at Read’s. Seven 
days that culminate months of planning, months of buying. 
Cooperation from scores of manufacturers all over the coun- 
try who gave us extraordinary values. Every piece of mer- 
chandise was brand new for fall. Every piece of merchandise 
was priced lower than at any time during the preceding sales 
season—much of the merchandise was purchased before the 
upturn in prices. 

The anniversary events comprise a group of about ten 
different features. While it isn’t possible that each feature 
can be discussed in its entirety here, the following list of 
events will give the reader an opportunity to appreciate the 
scope of the event, and to appreciate the brief description of 
the various events which I shall mention in this article. Of 
particular interest to the reader will be the window displays 
of antiques; the modern displays of sale merchandise; the 
interior displays, and the show cards. Other events, which 
were of great importance to the success of the anniversary, 
but which space will not permit a lengthy discussion, were, 
the newspaper advertisements, the merchandising folders, The 
D. M. Readio store publication, Read’s'“Ladder of Progress,” 
Read’s art exhibit, special store entertainment, store con- 
tests, etc. 
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The large, modern advertising background display effect 
used in the.corner window was worked out in three dimen- 
sions. The three large diamonds were made out of wood 
and covered with muslin. They were then sprayed with 
aeroplane dope, which made their surface tight as a drum. 
They were then sprayed with silver and red. The background 
set-piece proved very effective in the corner window. We 
at no time trimmed this window heavy; it was used to feature 
style and fashion merchandise. 

The cards for the anniversary windows were mounted on 
a silver stock. Diamond-shaped pieces of white cardboard 
carricd the copy and price of the merchandise. These 
diamond-shaped pieces of board were in relief. The cards 
used on the interior carried out the same effect, although 
copy and prices were painted on the cards themselves rather 
than on diamond-shaped white stock—as used in the windows. 

The interior display should prove quite interesting to the 
reader. Notice the post decorations, as well as the ledge 
decorations. The method whereby the cut-out letters were 
introduced on the post decorations is quite simple, the letters 
simply being fastened to strips of wall board which in turn 
became a part of the oblong card at the top of the posts which 
carries three diamonds and the word “Read’s.” The diamonds 
on the Icdge displays were cut from separate pieces of Upson 
board—there were five diamonds to each display. The 75 in 
the diamond was cut from 10-ply white cardboard and then 
appliqued to the black diamond. The word “Read’s” was also 
cut out and appliqued to the red diamond. The 75 on the 
large diamond was sprayed on the surface of the diamond. 
The ledge displays were 6 feet long and 5 feet high. 

Twenty windows were used in the presentation of the dis- 
plays of antiques which preceded the actual anniversary sale. 
The antiques for the displays were borrowed from prominent 
Bridgeport families, and as the contents of each display were 
noted on several cards used throughout the display, the win- 
dows commanded considerable attention. All types of antique 
goods were shown. The displays featured corsets, ready-to- 
wear and costumes, furniture, sewing machines, quilts, pic- 
tures, china and glass wear, fabrics, infants’ wear, etc. Cer- 
tain of the antique displays were featured in our regular 
windows, other displays, like the disp!ay of corsets, and the 
display of ready-to-wear, were featured in windows, the back- 
grounds of which consisted of plain panels. 

One of the most interesting store contests—inieresting, 
inasmuch a3 a graphic chart was erected in the store which 
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presented the development of the contes:—was “Read’s Ladder 
of Progress.” The entire store was divided into eight teams, 
selling and non-selling. Eight ladders were used on the chart, 
and each ledder contained the cut-out of the captain of each 
team, with the teams’ progress indicated daily. The tops of 
each captain’s head indicated their position on their ladder. 
Cards on each side of the group of eight ladders described 
events of importance during the past seventy-five years. As 
certain events were of great importance during the growth 
of The D. M. Read Company, they are listed here. 

1857, Read’s founded, first attempt to lay Atlantic Cable; 
(Continued on page 29) 


—The corset display at 
the top of this page takes 
us back to the good old 
days when ladies had 
“wasps waists” and 
“hips”— 


—The antique costumes 

shown in the window 

above were lent to Read’s 

by prominent Bridgeport 

families. They are truly 

“what Grandmother 
wore”— 


-——The interior displays 
for Read’s Anniversary 
continued the use of the 
advertising design. The 
box decorations contain- 
ing the diamonds were 
6 feet long and 5 feet 
high. The colors used 
were silver, Chinese red, 
and black— 
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Fart displays, 1933, enter the fashion horizon with a touch 
of decoration that reflects a Continental theme. The idea 
back of these displays is easy to understand, and it should 
be a very simple matter for displaymen wishing to have fall 
displays patterned after Continental designs to follow these 
ideas. 


FALL FABRICS 

The idea of a fashion book is indeed old, but the adapta- 
tion which we suggest lends itself very easily to a modern 
Continental design. The background proper should be black, 
brown, gold, or tan. The book would be produced of wall 
board and furring strips. The fashion drawing will repre- 
sent a new fall fashion design. Fabrics will be draped from 
the fabric samples. Arrangements can be made to show 
additional fabrics by suggesting additional fabric samples on 
each side of the book (see fixture set-up drawing). 


FASHIONED OF WOOL 

Wool is going to play an important role in fall fashions, 
so this design suggests a definite tie-up of fall fashions and 
“wool.” The figures of the fall fashions, as well as the 
gigantic figure of the lamb, will be cut from wall board, 
painted and fastened in place. The background proper could 
be white, cream, tan, or gold. A platform is included for the 
display of merchandise. 


ENSEMBLE BACKGROUND DESIGN 

The ensemble background design suggested at the lower 
left-hand corner of the opposite page represents a smart 
design which can be adapted for an entire set of fall fashion 
displays. The design can be painted the same color for each 
display, or different color schemes can be introduced—each 
color scheme harmonizing with the merchandise on display. 


STUDENTS’ SUITS 

Should you want to merchandise a smart display of stu- 
dents’ suits, we suggest a unit trim that will do the job re- 
markably well. It shows three cut-outs which would be fash- 
ioned with appropriate fall clothes. The merchandise worn 
by the cut-out figures—whether real or painted—would be 
featured in the window. Cut-out letters on the background 
complete the window story. The display should be painted in 
appropriate fall colors. 


SING A SONG OF SAVINGS 

Fall time is hat time, and August is the time of fall hat 
sales. The ensemble panel design suggested for an August 
or fall sale of hats should prove very effective in your hat 
windows. The figure, the hat, the copy, the dollar marks, 
would all be cut-out, painted and fastened to the ensemble 
panel. 


FALL OPENING DISPLAY 

The bottom design on this page suggests a smart open- 
ing display. It consists of a large reproduction of two fig- 
ures in formal dress. They are placed in a recess in the back- 
ground. A set of low platforms in the form of steps, together 
with the triangular design of the background, form an 
excellent setting for fall formal displays. The background 
should be worked out in fall colors, gold predominating. 


FIXTURE SET-UPS 

The fixture set-ups for these windows are very easy to 
understand. The top set-up represents the set-up for the 
fall fabric display. The dotted lines on the right and left 
of the fabric book represent additional displayers for fabric 
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—should the displayman think the display needs additional 
merchandise. Another method of showing more merchandise 
would be to cover the entire background: with draped fabric, 
with the fabric book idea appearing in front of actual 
fabric drapes. 

The center set-up suggests the set-up for the display of 
merchandise “Fashioned of Wool.” The location of the plat- 
form is shown, as in a smart arrangement of figures. You 
will notice the indication of figures in the upper left-hand 
corner; these figures would be placed on turntables, with the 
four figures in the lower right-hand corner remaining sta- 
tionary. 

The bottom set-up represents the set-up for the fall open- 
ing display of formal wear. The triangular lines in the draw- 
ing represent the stepped platforms. The circles represent 
figures. We only suggest four figures. Many stores will 
show but one or two in a formal opening display; the num- 
ber of figures to be shown must be decided by the displayman. 
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Creating Sales Interest 
with Window Displays 


By J. P. HAYES 
Asst. Advertising Manager Pyrofax Division 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., New York City 


Wirn the definite knowledge that effective adver.is:ng is 
more necessary, more vital to business success than ever 
before, it is indeed surprising to sce the number of display 
pieces that are produced without an understanding of the 
product illustrated. 

Progressive merchants are very critical as to the type of 
mater.al that goes into their windows. The items of display 
cannot be experimented with, but must begin producing re- 
sults as soon as they are put in place. The manufacturers of 
Pyrofax Gas were confronted with a rather unique and in- 
teresting display problem ...a double problem, in fact, as 
Pyrofax, being a bottled gas for use beyond the gas mains, 
made in necessary to secure tke attention and interest of 
people who live in suburban and rural localities. 

Pyrofax is supplied to a distributor and appliance dealer 
organizations numbering over 1,000 outlets. These dealer out- 
lets consist of department, furniture, hardware and local gen- 
eral stores. Many of the distributors depend entirely on the 
sale of Pyrofax as their everyday living, making it an impor- 
tant item that effective material be supplied. 

As a first step we engaged the services of a well-known 
illustrator who, after having our sales points and suggested 
ideas explained, presented a set of sketches that just “rang 
the bell.” They possessed the exact human interest story 
desired, together with just the right touch of color which 
commanded attention. These sketches carried such simplicity 
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and effective sales interest that in addition to the display 
pieces they were adapted to our complete campaign composed 
of twenty-four-sheet posters on a nation-wide basis, truck 
posters, and flasher sign cards, so planned and coordinated 
that they supplement and complement one another, all de- 
signed to produce dividends in the form of increased sales 
as each media carries the same illustration and caption. 

The display pieces were designed to get over the same 
message at the “point of sale” as it carried in the other 
media, which means that the Pyrofax representative gets the 
full benefit of the dollars spent in other forms of advertising 
carrying the same message. 

These display cards are supplied to distributors and appli- 
ance dealers at no charge, and mailed at regular intervals 
during the year, so that as far as possible the same sales story 
blanke‘s the distributor’s territory at one time with his bill- 
board posting, truck and store signs, etc. The whole idea 
behind a display piece is to convert the prospect into a buyer, 
and as we ask for select window space we cannot offer merely 
a few boards with printed words for display, because we are 
both working toward the same goal—sales. 

We firmly believe that fine reproduction as well as good 
art work is an investment toward attaining the desired re- 
sults, and no reasonable expense is spared in giving our 
organization material worthy to carry the name of Pyrofax. 
The job was awarded to the Einson-Freeman Co. who in the 


—Four posters, each detailing 
the many advantages of Pyro- 
fax for gasless homes, form the 
basis for this series of Pyrofax 
window displays. This ingen- 
ious and economical triple 
adaption of the same material 
was accomplished by running 
the posters and two types of 
displays at the same time. In 
order to achieve the “double 
plane” window display effect, 
the displays were die-cut and 
arranged in vertical form. Per- 
forations are cut into that por- 
tion of still other display pieces 
which show the gas range, and 
give the effect of a brightly 
burning flame when a special, 
rapidly flickering type of 
flasher, placed behind the dis- 
play, is turned on.... The 
display was designed and man- 
ufactured by the Einson-Free- 
man Co., Inc., Lithographers, 
Long Island City, N. Y.— 
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past has turned out for us 
some of our finest displays, 
both from the angle of prepa- 
ration and reproduction. 

The idea of truck posters is 
a comparatively new yet effec- 
tive form of advertising for 
our product, as it carries the 
Pyrofax message through the 
territory daily on the distribu- 
tor’s gas delivery truck. It 
gives our distributor a moving 
billboard, and goes in 2,000 lo- 
cations at no cost except for come see 
the display card. 

The series is made up of 
four 36-inch posters that insert 
into steel frames. The frames 
are so!d at a cost of $3.00 per 
set of four. There is no cost 
for the truck space as this is 
supplied by the distributor in 
turn for our supplying the pos- 
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ters at no cost. 

In addition to all the above, we have rounded out the pro- 
gram with a very comprehensive direct mail campaign, con- 
sisting of four pieces illustrated in color. These pieces are 
mailed to a select list of prospects supplied by the distributor, 
thereby bringing the story of Pyrofax to the prospective buyer 
in practically every form that our field presents. 

Sales go to the merchants with up-to-date methods, and 
we believe that this program is definitely helping our dis- 
tributors and dealers to maintain their fine volume of business 
in spite of the difficult times. 


Emplove Lovyaity Created 
By Fisher Bolicy 


Tue annual outing and picnic of the Fisher Display 
Service, Chicago, was held on Saturday, July 30, at Fox 
River Grove, O’Patrny’s Beach. It was attended by employees 
and officers of the company, their wives, families and sweet- 
hearts. That a good time was had by all is putting it mildly. 
This is one of two annual events for which the Fisher or- 
ganization is justly proud, the other being its annual Christ- 
mas party. 

The Fisher organization is well known for the family 








—Top: The happy Fisher organization at its annual outing 
on July 30 at Fox River Grove. Below: The Fisher staff 
at its Christmas party, December 24, 1932— 


spirit which prevails in its organization and it is this strong 
group interest and company pride which is to a great extent 
respons:ble for the success of this company. 

Another treat is in store for its employees, who have 
been invited as guests to the dinner at the Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Casino at the Century of Progress during the convention 
of installers. 

Immediately upon the announcement of President Roose- 
velt’s N, R. A. proclamation, the Fisher organization signed 
the pledge and the organization is fully carrying out its 
provisions, including the forty-hour maximum work week 
and the minimum weekly wage. Other advantages offered 
Fisher employees are the Group Life Insurance Plan, Group 
Sick and Health Benefit Insurance and working conditions 
that have at heart the interests of the entire staff. 

Certainly under these conditions the highest type of service 
can be expected, which undoubtedly accounts for the repu- 
tation which this firm enjoys. 


McKNIGHT IN SERVICE BUSINESS 

Robert W. McKnight, formerly display manager for the 
Rankin Dry Goods Co., Santa Ana, Calif. has established 
a display and showcard studio to serve the merchants of 
his city. 








STEFAN INCREASES WAGES 

In keeping with the dramatic spirit of the times Stefan, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., have voluntarily arranged to increase 
wages of installers and the entire personnel, effective Sep- 
tember 1. This action is taken prior to the acceptance of the 
code of fair practice of the installation industry to demon- 
strate the cooperation patriotism that prevails in the installa- 
tion business. 





DETROIT DISPLAYMEN FROLIC 

The annual picnic of the Detroit Disp!ay Club, Detroit, 
Mich., was held at Belle Isle recently, and was voted a suc- 
cess by all who attended. Outstanding features were a base- 
ball game, a New Deal 3.2 lunch, and a demonstration by 
J. W. Bletcher, Bletcher Studios, showing how he won the 
Detroit Times roller skating contest. N. S. McEachin, sec- 
retary of the club, was master of ceremonies. Ralph D. John- 
son, president, reports an unusually large attendance and 
writes that this kind of get-together acomplishes much for a 
closer interest among displaymen. 
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The Stage Setting for 
The Fashion Show 


By KATHERINE CASEY 
Hahn Department Stores 
New York City 


In THE mind of Mrs. Average Customer, whether she lives 
in Detroit or Dubuque, Philadelphia or Peoria, the accepted 
theme for a fashion show is: One pair of page boys, a bevy 
of beauties, and the strains of Lohengrin. 

Enter: The page boys, in Shakesperean doublets bearing 
Gabriel trumpets. Next: A bevy of beauties ... and I say 
bevy with justification after reading the advertisements in 
towns big and small from coast to coast ... style show girls 
like the birds always come in bevies. Too often artificially 
and unnaturally “prettied,” and walking with steps that sug- 
gest a tight-rope performer. Finale: Lohengrin, and the 
bridesmaids, and the flower girls, and the bride .. . but sel- 
dom ever a bridegroom. Now, I don’t believe in that kind of 
a fashion show, any more than I believe in the wedding with- 
out the bridegroom. 

Of course, I believe in dramatizing fashion . . . but since 
it is a store we are running and not a theatre . . . let us think 
in terms of the occasions in the lives of real people, the kind 
of people whom we strive to bring into our stores to buy our 
merchandise. Sales to these people are rot promoted by the 
fanfare of a Barnum; by glorified Americans from a Ziegfield 
or a Carroll; by clothes so obvious that only mannikins could 
be paid to wear them. 

I believe in dramatizing clothes, not caricaturing them. I 
believe in selling the store, and the authoritative clothes- 
knowledge of the store, not the girls who wear the clothes. 
I believe in giving the customer who comes into our store 
straight, clear, easy-to-remember facts on correct dressing, 
not theatrical entertainment. 

Maybe you will say ... Katherine Casey doesn’t believe 
in fashion shows. I HATE the word fashion show, because 
to 95 per cent of the executives in stores, and to the big 
majority of our customers, it means so many stupid things. 
The smart customer frequently stays away, and leaves the 
show to be patronized by people who come to be amused, and 
entertained. Until the word fashion show clicks in the mind 
of Mrs. Valued Customer synonomously with “clothes con- 
ference,” “wardrobe advisory hour” or a similar idea, then 
and only then can we hope for profitable results. 

And well-planned fashion shows do get prompt results .. . 
not intangible ones which merchants, with tongue in cheek 
patiently call prestige, but actual sales of the garments dis- 
played. And wise planning can be done only when we decide, 
why a fashion show? There is but one business-like answer 
to that query. We want to show our new merchandise to our 
customers, and to those whom we would like for our cus- 
tomers. We want to display our new merchaudise on living 
models, so that customers will be aware of the ensemble 
value and possibilities of the costume. We want the oppor- 
tunity to tell them in a convincing conversation the attractive 
features of the things we are showinz, because we know that 
personal contact, and word of mouth, will clinch the interest 
already aroused by our newspaper and window appeals. 


Since that’s what we want to do—let’s look over our mod- 
els and pick them with consideration for our audience. Mrs. 
Extra-Size Customer, and Mrs. Women’s Department Cus- 
tomer is not going to be helped in her clothes problem by a 
parade of 14’s and 16’s, whose captivating school-girl com- 
plexion would make any hat look like the combined inspira- 
tion of heaven and Paris. That “Oh, she would look well in 
anything” gesture of despair which we recognize time and 
time again among women vainly searching for the right style 
and color, should never be deserved in a fashion show. Unless 
we are going to specilize in a type, as the college girl, the 
graduating girl, the bride, we must consider the small woman 
and the large woman, and the half-size and the white-haired 
customer. If we choose natural, familiar type models for a 
fashion show, I think 75 per cent of the success is already 
achieved. I have found that fashion shows in women’s clubs, 
or on college campus, which use members for models are far 
more successful than when the mannikins are brought along 
with the clothes. And in stores, if the mannikins are local 
people or store people, the customers react to the clothes with 
more genuine interest. There is a lurking suspicion in most 
of our minds that professional models hold some Cinderella 
charm or black magic, which would glorify even a flour sack. 

Even though I run the grave danger of argument from 
some long-suffering merchandise man, I contend that 99 out 
of 100 times the only really profitable place to hold a fashion 
show is in the store, and during store hours. Of course, it 
means a large number of women are being parked in one spot 
in the store, who might be shopping round, but any smart 
person who plans the fashion show will regard the one-hour 
parking law. I don’t believe a fashion show should ever last 
more than fifty minutes. First, because I think if you go 
beyond that time you are obliged to show more clothes than 
the average customer can appreciate and remember; secondly, 
I think you should let the audience get about the business of 
shopping. Better results will be obtained, if the merchandise 
presentation can be made on the ready-to-wear floor, but care 
shou'd be taken to permit business in surrounding depart- 
ments to go on as usual. 

How do we get actual sales results from our fashion 
shows? There’s only one way: By picking the costumes from 
our regular stock, and having 75 per cent of them in our best 
selling price lines. Only by doing this can we honestly say 
to our audience: “We are showing you merchandise from our 
own stocks, representative of what you will find here at all 
times, in the prices our customers expect to find in this store.” 
In the days when spring openings and fall openings meant 
great trunks of super-elegance especially consigned by favor- 
ite manufacturers, the idea of one-of-a-kind costumes was 
promoted, and so through the last three or four decades we 
have cherished this notion of individuality. But in fashion 
shows we have fostered it to the fatal point, where customers 
never expect to find their sizes or anything similar to the 
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—The window display pictured here pre- 
sents Val Thomas’ ingenious “fashion” dis- 
play for the John W. Thomas & Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., “Merry-go-Round of 
Fashions.” Twenty revolving platforms 
were used in the displays. Four platforms 
were used in each large window with two 
platforms being used in the small corner 
window. Across the top of each back- 
ground in the large windows cut-out letters 
presented the event, while the window 
cards read, “Thomas’ presents for every 
occasion the most accepted Fashions for 
Summer.” The turntables, being seven 
inches high, enabled Mr. Thomas to pre- 
sent, with each garment, the fashion point, 
price, and the department in which the gar- 
ment could be purchased— 
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show garments. However, when we say to Mrs. Audience 
“from our own stocks” she understands that at last here are 
clothes which don’t come out of a magician’s trunk, and dis- 
appear like the rabbit. Let’s be smart enough to show only 
clothes from our best selling price lines that are backed up in 
our departments by sizes and colors. That’s the way we do 
our windows, isn’t it? 

The average program receives heartiest response if it com- 
bines sports clothes, day time clothes, and formals. The 
majority of audiences react to colorful sports clothes... 
because they impart a sense of youth, leisure and gayety; day- 
time clothes which some call town clothes . . . because these 
fit all women’s needs; and formals for afternoon and evening 
because they are every woman’s ideal, and satisfy an ambition. 
Twenty or twenty-two costumes are all that should be shown 
in fifty minutes, if each garment is to get due emphasis. 

I don’t believe in idle gestures when we are trying to sell 
merchandise ...and simply to parade models in front of 
your customers, with a pirouette here and a wave of the arm’ 
over there, and a terse comment: “Number 32,” or “Gray 
Flannel suit, $25.00” is like running a seven column ad, with 
a sketch, a headline and no copy. Even the most ardent advo- 
cates of white space use a little informative copy. 

Fifty minutes with your customer sitting before you quietly 

. what a grand opportunity! Think of it... if you could 
keep her in front of your window that long, and point out 
every detail in the display; if a very good saleswoman could 
keep her customer interested for that long; if your customer 
would spend a fifth of that time absorbing your newspaper 
message. But these things are unreasonable to expect. How- 
ever, with your customer disposed to listen for fifty minutes, 
plan to tell her those important points she would really like 
to know about the costumes... tell her a few of the side- 
lights, the interesting bits—that you know about the clothes. 
She will love it. Make your story to her as interesting as her 
favorite columnist in the newspaper . . . and she will remem- 
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ber the clothes you show, and your recommendation of them 
a very long time. 

Whatever you tell your audience—be sure it is correct, but 
be sensible and discriminating. Fashion show orators who 
try to overawe their public by a fluent dispensing of French 
names and French pronunciations oftentimes are pretty bad 
for sales. Don’t patronize your public—that is worse than to 
high-hat them—but try to talk to them about the clothes they 
would like to buy, in phrases they will remember, not shop 
talk. Be keen and quick to grasp the tenor of your audience. 
Now and then you may find an audience to whom you can 
say voile or chiffon (French pronunciation), but most of them 
could only be convinced further of what they already sus- 
pected ... that those of us who are supposed to blush for 
shame when we see one of our friends with the wrong shade 
of hosiery, or jewelry that doesn’t ensemble are a pretty silly 
hair-brained lot. Let’s be sensible . . . let’s get down to earth 
and remember that these women want to be well dressed, and 
smartly dressed, and most of them are just like you and me 
... they have confidence in people who are genuine, and 
who treat them as thinking humans. 

I have had models tell me they can’t walk unless there is 
music. If the customers to whom we sell the clothes have 
that failing, then we will have to add pocket radios to our 
costume accessories. I believe that the fashion show in a 
store which will sell merchandise is the one which is so care- 
fully merchandised that there is enough interesting news 
about each garment to hold the attention of the audience, 
without “You in My Arms,” “Time on My Hands,” “Dancing 
in the Dark.” Again I say, I am worried by the kind of store 
fashion shows that compete with local theatres—no I don’t 
own any theatre stock. 

In a small store or a specialty shop, it is very easy for the 
customer to locate the things shown in the fashion show 
which interest her, but in a big store you will often find the 
(Continued on page 24) 
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A Continental Display 





For Fall Fashions 


By RAOUL AUTHIER 
Studio Siegel (Paris) 
New York City 


Ir ISN’T necessary to tell any displayman that has seen the 
“Century of Progress Fair” of the very prominent part Con- 
tinental design has played in the structural art of the many 
buildings. Many displaymen, as well as other designers, have 
been wont to designate this new art as “modernistic” or “fu- 
turistic,” but this new Continen‘al art has nothing in com- 
mon with any form of “post-impressionism.” This new art is 
complete within itself; it does not rely upon outside influ- 
ences for design completion; it is complete within itself. 

I doubt whether many displaymen have ever bothered very 
much about discovering and trying to understand just what 
‘“post-impressionism” is. I doubt, even now, whether many 
displaymen reading this article will get the association be- 
tween the various techniques of post-impressionism men- 
tioned; let me give you a definition: ‘“Post-impressionism, in 
painting, means the theory or practice of any of several 
groups of recent painters, or of these groups collectively, 
characterized by reaction against the scientific and naturalis- 
tic character of impressionism and neoimpressionism, and by 
the effort at self-expression, rather than representation. It 
broadly includes cubism, which lays stress upon volume and 
attempts its expression by the use of geometrical figures or 
solids only, and futurism, which attempts to place the ob- 
server within the picture and to represent simultaneously a 
number of consecutive movements or impressions.” 

In the design of the “Century of Progress” buildings, each 
building was designed to serve a very definite purpose. The 
growth and development of science over a period of 100 years 
was to be shown, and there was certainly no better way of 
indicating that growth than in presenting its many phases in 
an architectural setting and in buildings representative of that 
growth. I will not attempt to enlighten the reader further; 
it must remain up to the individual to study the many various 
phases of this new art to secure complete understanding. I 
have meant only to show that Continental art goes much 
deeper than just a new vogue or a new idea; it is new, yes, 
but it has a foundation even more secure than the foundation 
pre-war Europe gave post-impressionism. 

Let us make no attempt now to further understand this 
new art. We cannot deny or ignore its presence, and while 
we may not really appreciate just what it will do for us, that 
appreciation will come as we study its many phases. Let us 
study the Continental design for a window display of “fall 
fashions.” The mannequin stands out very prominently, and 





—If you want a Continental display for your fall 
windows, here it is. Color scheme, tones of beige, 
brown, tan, yellow, orange, gold or copper. Con- 
struction materials, wall or compo board, or press 
wood, metal, wood for railing and shadow-box or 
merchandise ‘booth, glass. Merchandise booth 
would be illuminated. Cut-out copy or lettering 
would be cut from metal or wood, and could be 
placed flat against the background or on strips of 
metal. Railing effect would be placed about two 
inches ‘in front of the background— 


features a new fall garment. The railing with the curves is 
really complementary to the display as merchandise would be 
featured in the center of the window with the curved railing 
and shadow-box effect completing the composition. 

The wording “Fall Fashions” could be used very effectively 
if cut out either of wood or metal. A smart, fall color scheme 
would be to use tones of beige, brown, orange, and gold or 
copper. The material to be used in the construction of the 
display could be press wood or compo board; it could be 
painted with white textile to give a glass effect. The railing 
should be placed in front of the actual window background 
about one or two inches. 





SHREVEPORT DISPLAY MEN’S CLUB 
Reported by 
T. WILLARD JONES, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 

The awards for the Shreveport Display Club Monthly Cup 
for 1933 are: June, A. B. Longnecker, Rubenstein Bros.; 
May, W. L. McCurry, Hearne’s D. G. Co.; April, E. Ted 
Joyce, M. Levy Co.; March, T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe 
Co.; February, E. Ted Joyce, M. Levy Co.; January, T. Wil- 
lard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co. 

J. T. Briggs, formerly display and advertising manager, 
Selber Bros., became homesick and left our midst for his 
home in Little Rock, Ark. We miss you, Briggs. Mr. Jen- 
sen of Oshkosh, Wis., is now holding down his position. 

Mr. Carwin is now connected with Feibleman’s, Inc., as 
display manager succeeding John Morrell, resigned. Mor- 
rell’s plans are uncertain for the present. 

When in Shreveport don’t fail to visit the “Burnt Match 
Bar”’—E. Ted Joyce, proprietor; but don’t ask Ted to drink 
with you when he is behind the bar. 

T. Willard Jones, Phelps Shoe Co., together with his wife 
and infant son, enjoyed a month’s vacation in Illinois during 
June, visiting Chicago and “A Century of Progress.” 

R. H. Rogers, formerly of the Majestic Paint Co., is now 
associated with the “White House,” wholesale and retail dry 
goods, as advertising and display manager. Luck to you. 

A. B. Longnecker, Rubenstein Bros., and W. L. McCurry, 
Hearne’s, say the fishing has been fine, and invite the boys to 
spend their vacations in and around Shreveport. 

The regular meetings of the club have been unusually well 
attended for the hot weather. Let’s keep it up, fellows! 

J. Macrel, formerly of Helena, Mont., is now connected 
with J. C. Penney Co., Shreveport, as display manager. Since 
he has taken charge a great change has been noted in their 
windows. Keep it up, Macrel! 

D. C. Wilkes is still doing the same excellent free lance 
and contract work in and around the city. 

Here’s to Roy H. Wade and his excellent windows he has 
been showing us at Sterlings, Inc. Roy was formerly con- 
nected with the Baird Co. of Shreveport. 

Our last meeting was held Thursday night, August 3, with 
an old-fashioned Dutch lunch, with displaymen and families. 
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CHICAGO DISPLAY CLUB 





A BIG display rally is the best way to describe the August 
meeting of the Chicago Displaymen’s Club, held Monday 
night, August 7, in the Bal Tabarin at Hotel Sherman. The 
call had been flashed to all Chicago displaymen that this 
meeting was to initiate a program of action so that the dis- 
play profession would have ample recognition and protection 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. And when the 
gavel was sounded by President J. W. Campbell, nearly 125 
displaymen came to attention. Everybody was looking for 
action, and no one was disappointed. 

The chair was turned over to J. D. Williams, Executive 
Director, who discussed the status of display under the Re- 
covery Act and read a telegram from President Vosburg of 
the I. A. D. M., stating that he was in touch with General 
Johnson at Washington but thus far had nothing definite to 
report. 

Then followed an informative, clear-cut, fiery address by 
Sol Fisher, Fisher Display Service, that electrified the gather- 
ing and made them determined that this meeting should ac- 
complish something definite and not be “just another meet- 
ing.” Mr. Fisher clearly explained that the display profes- 
sion itself could not establish a code, as the National 
Industrial Recovery Act dealt with business, and the display 
profession’s interests would have to be taken care of under 
the codes of those groups by whom they are employed, namely, 
the various classified retailer’s associations or a general re- 
tailer’s code, if one code only is adopted for all retailing. 
Said Mr. Fisher, “Giving the President’s reemployment agree- 
ment considerable consideration, I find that most displaymen 
in large stores come under the “executive” class because their 
salaries range from $35.00 up. However, as the various codes 
establish minimum wages and a maximum work week, the 
interests of the junior displaymen in the profession would be 
taken care of thereunder. About twenty-two years ago I 
was paid $9.00 a week in one of our large department stores 
as assistant displayman. I was over sixteen years old, and 
under the present setup I would receive at least $14.00 a week 
with a miximum work week of 40 hours; and, believe me, for 
the $9.00 that I received I worked more than 40 hours. Nat- 
urally, the code for retail stores which has been accepted 
tentatively by the Recovery Administration establishes only 
minimum wages. It is assumed that the displayman will re- 
ceive, in the majority of cases, far more than the minimum 
wage specified in the code. 

“But the display profession can never be assured of the 
full consideration and appreciation of its worth unless it is 
thoroughly organized, for it is through an influential na- 
tional organization only for display to receive proper recog- 
nition. Without an efficient, aggressive and representative 
national organization the display profession will always lack 
prestige and influence. The display profession must develop 
a group consciousness and must collectively strive for ad- 
vanced display standards and thus make display increasingly 
more valuable to retailers.” 

There foilowed another exhoriation to action by W. L. 
Stensgaard, a past president of the I. A. D. M. He reviewed 
briefly the present status of the I. A. D. M., stating that 
the association had missed one of its greatest opportunities 
to advance the profession by failure to hold a convention this 
year at Chicago, while the World’s Fair is in progress.. Said 
Stensgaard, “Without an active national association the dis- 





DEMANDS ACTION 





p!ay profession can never hope to reach its proper place in the 
business world. Display performs an unrivalled service in 
merchandising. It is the lowest cost sales stimulator at the 
command of the merchant and those men who can unleash 
the full powers of window display will always be much 
valued store executives and receive remuneration accord- 
ingly.” Mr. Stensgaard then offered to lend every possible 
assistance to any movement to restore the I. A. D. M. to a 
position of influence, but added that this should not be con- 
strued as a bid for the presidency. 

The general discussion which followed displayed the spirit 
of the meeting. Everybody demanded action and this was a 
meeting that would not be adjourned without action. Upon 
motion a committee was appointed to draft a letter at once 
be sent to President Vosburg of the I. A. D. M., and to the 
members of the Executive Committee and to all display clubs, 
insisting upon the revival of the association and the holding 
of a general meeting in Chicago, if possible, before the closing 
of A Century of Progress. It was also voted that the Chicago 
club withhold all dues to the I. A. D. M. until some definite 
results are obtained. 

The Resolutions Committee meeting on Tuesday, August 8, 
drafted two letters, which are as follows and which were 
immediately dispatched: 

TO THE PRESIDENT, AND 

MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 
Gentlemen: 

At the last regular meeting of the Chicago Display Men’s 
Club, held Monday night, August 7, with an attendance of 120, 
considerable discussion and expression of opinion revolved 
around the following questions: 

1. What is the status of displaymen and of the display 
profession in relation to the NRA? 

2. What action has the I. A. D. M. taken in looking after 
the interests of its members in the “New Deal?” 

3. Is the I. A. D. M. as an organization demoralized and 
defunct? 

4. Why was not convention held this year for the election 
of officers, etc? 

5. Why was not some kind of a national meeting of dis- 
playmen called in Chicago this year—of all years—so that 
displaymen might have been allowed this chance to see the 
World’s Fair? 

6. Why belong to the I. A. D. M. if it cannot or will not 
exert itself in any way beneficial to its members and further 
the interests of the profession as a whole? 

7. What should we of the Chicago Display Club do about 
it? What can we do? 

There was much volatile comment expressing dissatisfac- 
tion; every idea or suggestion calling for action—definite 
action—received spontaneous and unanimous approval. As a 
net result of the meeting, President J. W. Campbell appointed 
a committee of representative members, comprising those 
whose names are signed to this instrument, to meet the fol- 
lowing day and to draw up a set of recommendations designed 
to secure definite action of a constructive nature in behalf of 
the display fraternity, and to convey the same to the President 
and members of the Executive Committee of the I. A. D. M. 
whose duty it is to take such suggested action. 

The members of the Chicago Display Club vigorously ap- 
proved this suggested movement and the meeting was then 
adjourned. 

Accordingly, the meeting of the committee was held in the 
afternoon of August 8, and the recommendations and sugges- 
tions as set forth in the attached were drawn up and approved 
by the committee. 

Very respectfully, 
J. DUNCAN WILLIAMS, 
Chicago Club Committee. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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SWITCH OFF THE LICHIi 








Ir IS a cheerful dining room, with graceful mahogany furni- 
ture, pale walls and velvet curtains of sunny yellow. The 
hostess walks around the dinner table, patting a snowy napkin 
or doily into place, rearranging the water glasses on the 
white table cloth. The gayly colored favors add a festive 
note, so does the vase of green and yellow and orange flowers. 
Everything is in order, the hostess switches off the regular 
light and turns on the ultra-violet switch. 

Presto! The room has changed completely into a party 
setting. Where are the table and chairs, the radio cabinet 
and sideboard? The light cream scarf of the sideboard has 
become a blue-green film, topped with a foamy white layer, 
like waves. You are in a sea garden. The green walls are 
covered with luminous flora and fauna. The snowy cloth 
and doily have become glowing fishes swimming around; the 
glasses sparkle, orange and blue-green. The flowers shine 
brilliantly; the curtains are a shimmering green. The furni- 
ture appears to have vanished. The flowing pink lace dress 
of the hostess dazzles you with i!s many lustrous hues. 

The reason for this instantaneous change in the character 
of the room is Stroblite, a new compound which changes 
color and glows brilliantly under ultra-violet light. This new 
fluorescent paint was recently perfected for decorative use 
by Alexander Strobl, the lighting expert and inventor. It 
can be had in all colors of the rainbow, and is harmless. 

You can have eerie ensembles of ghosts skipping across 
the room, iridescent butterflies flapping around. You can 
apply special ultra-violet harmless make-up to your face, 
should you want your face to glow in the dark. His mixture 
contains no radium, phosphorous, sulphur or other dangerous 
material, and would not even hurt a fly. But because of its 
permanent glowing quality, people often consider it a radium 
compound. One gram of radium, Mr. Strobl humorously sug- 
gests, would more than pay for the en‘ire business. One 
woman, who wanted to use it for make-up at a party, could 
not be convinced of its harmlessness, It wasn’t till his three- 
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—The picture on this page pre- 
sents the corner of a Stroblite 
room in ordinary daylight or 
under regular lighting. Notice 
the solid colored wall and cur- 
tains, the scarf, the bowl of 
fruit, and decorative glasses 
and flowers— 


—The picture on the opposite 
page shows the same scene 
under ultra-violet light. It 
changes to a deep sea scene, 
with fish, weeds , flora, and 
funga glowing brightly. Every- 
thing shimmers, while the color 
scheme of the room changes 
entirely— 





year-old daughter, who loves to fuss around the paint pots 
came in with dabs all over her face and hands that the 
woman capitulated. 

The color changes effected by training ultra-violet on 
materials treated with this special compound are interesting, 
to say the least. Daylight white will appear bright green 
under ultra-violet light; all ordinary paints will be dark; 
light cream will be blue; yellow will be green; orange will 
be yellow; red will be orange; magenta turns to red. There 
are many intermediate shadings, of course. 

Strobl Ultra-Violet Paint, especially for decorative use, 
has been put up in a container of several ultra-violet colors, 
including a bottle of blue, one of green, one of yellow, one of 
orange, one of red, and one which is colorless in daylight 
but greenish-white under ultra-violet. The entire box costs 
$2.50 and enables you to get a variety of color effects at a 
small expense. Ordinarily, Stroblite comes in pint containers. 
One pint will cover twenty square feet of white surface. 

Ether vibrations, striking the retina of the eye in different 
wave lengths, cause us to distinguish light and color. Colors 
vary with the length of these wave lengths. The colors of 
the spectrum visible to the eye range from red to violet. At 
one end of the spectrum we have very long wave lengths 
(infra-red) which are invisible to the eye; at the other end, 
we have ultra-violet rays which are too short for our percep- 
tion. 

The process of transforming these short ultra-violet rays 
into longer wave lengths, so that we can see them as we do 
other colors, is somewhat like radio broadcasting. Stroblite 
U. V. colors act as receivers and transformers for these in- 
visible U. V. light waves. When the latter strike an object 
that has been treated with Stroblite colors, the waves are sent 
back to the eye as longer (visible) waves. 

Light from an ordinary bulb contains a great deal of vis- 
ible white light and infra-red light, and a little ultra-violet 
light. The Stroblite system is one in which all but the 
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By M. JACOBS 
Stroblite 
New York City 


invisible ultra-violet is filtered out, and that is made visible. 
This is done by combining a new series of compounds 
(Stroblite colors) with invisible U. V. light. The Stroblite 
colors are fluorescent; they do not absorb the ultra-violet, 
but throw them back in visible form. Different substances 
transform U. V. rays into various wave lengths; therefore it 
was possible for the inventor of the Strobiite system to pro- 
duce all the colors of the rainbow. 

Since the colors are fluorescent, everything treated with 
them will glow when exposed to ultra-violet light, and will 
continue glowing till this light is turned off. Stroblite colors 
(with the exception of invisible green) are permanent; the 
effects can therefore be reproduced as ofien as desired by 
the turn of a switch. The invisible green (invisible under 
ordinary lighting conditions and bright green under ultra- 
violet) lasts from a week to a year. 

As the Stroblite colors change the wave length of the 
ultra-violet ether waves into various wave lengths of visible 
light, they produce a variety of colors under the U. V. light. 
For example, Stroblite invisible green changes to bright 
green; light cream becomes blue; yellow becomes green; 
orange turns yellow; red turns orange; magenta turns red. 
By mixing these colors other hues can be obtained. Also, 
regardless of their color value under ordinary white light, 
all objects not treated with Stroblite U. V. colors appear 
black under U. V. light. 

You can, therefore, change the scene without shifting the 
scenery. Under ordinary lighting conditions you may have a 
prosaic living room. Switch on the special U. V. lights, and 
you can have a forest scene, with tall, shadowy trees, green 
grass and foliage, a meandering stream, and a mountain in 
the background. You can have eerie spirits prancing across 
the room; ghosts and goblins and skeletons; you can have 
beautiful iridescent birds and flowers; paintings that change 
in motif; textiles that are novel and dazzling. 

Designs on costumes, furniture, etc., can be painted with 
either invisible U. V. colors or visible U. V. colors. If you 
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want to camouflage the latter during daylight, you can blend 
them with ihe regular colors. Or you can paint them wiih the 
brighter U. V. colors for daylight use, and by turning on the 
special U. V. switch get an entirely different effect. You can 
make a two-in-one lamp-shade, cos.ume, or entire room, at 
will. The darker the room, the more startling will be the 
effects obtained, 

For display use, amateur theatricals, etc., to obtain the 
special U. V. light, either a special U. V. glass filter to be 
piaced in front of your ordinary bulb is required, or ultra- 
violet light bulbs which are used in conjunction with your 
ordinary lighting fixtures. This apparatus may be obtained 
from the Stroblite Company, New York City. The special 
U. V. bulbs used are 2 watt, 40 watt and 100 watt, depending 
upon the area to be illuminated. 

Stroblite is really a spectacular color and lighting effect 
achieved. by the use of Stroblite colors and filtered ultra- 
violet lighting, which is invisible. When you switch on this 
light the entire character of the material treated with these 
Stroblite color changes. For example, all colors glow under 
ultra-violet light; all ordinary paint appears dark; the effect 
remains as long as the ultra-violet light is turned on; the 
shades of the colors change as follows: the white, invisible 
green Stroblite of daylight and ordinary light turns bright 
green, light cream becomes blue, yellow turns green, orange 
turns yellow, red turns orange, magenta turns red. Every 
color of the rainbow can be obtained. 

Materials treated with invisible green liquid are not 
altered in any way; the texture of the material, whether 
wood, silk, cotton, wool, etc., remains the same. The other 
colors should be applied to a white or light-tinted material, 
and should occasion demand, can be blended harmoniously 
so that they hardly show. 

The colors contain no radium, sulphur, phosphorous or 
other dangerous constituent. They can be applied in safety 
by even a child. Apply with a paint brush, the same way as 
you do ordinary colors. It dries in a few minutes. 
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—The display opposite 

had a blue flannel back- 

ground with wood panels 

painted in the flags of 

the various nations. The 

two bars shown are blue 
and white— 


—The display immedi- 
ately below is a dining 
room which speaks for 
itself—it carries out the 
early Spanish and Mexi- 
can days of California— 


—The display at the bot- 
tom of the page is a 
combination Game and 
Taproom. It also re- 
flects, more or less, the 
atmosphere of early Cali- 
fornia— 


DISPLAY SALUTATIONS 


By J. R. STEWART 
Display Director, Barker Bros. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Just about a year ago, the Olympic Games were held in 
Los Angeles. It isn’t necessary for me to comment upon the 
results of the games, but I would like to speak about the 
special displays that Barker Bros. presented during the dura- 
tion of the games. These displays attracted considerable 
attention, and inasmuch as they presented furniture, rather 
than clothing, ready-to-wear, and other such merchandise, 
they were considered very different. 

The feature window was the “Taproom.” The entire 
background of the window was covered with blue flannel 
panels. Between the panels, and at various distances, upright 
panels, containing pazinted reproductions of the flags of the 
various nations participating in the games, appeared. A row 
of similar flag designs appeared around the top of the win- 
dow background. In the center of the background proper was 
placed the commanding feature of the display—the salutations 
of the various nations. The sign was headed, of course, with 
America’s “Here’s How!” followed by Great Briiain’s 
“Cheerio!” and France’s “A Votre Sante,” etc. 

The two bars appearing in the room were of blue and 
white. The furni‘ure and furnishings were of appropriate 
colors. At the front of the window, and on either side, an 
upright panel containing four shelves displayed miniature fig- 
ures representing the various sports. Several maps of the 
nations participating in the games were placed on the wall!s 
of the background. 

Another feature window presented a combination game 
and taproom. Inasmuch as the room reflected a Spanish 
atmosphere, it was quite in keeping with the early days of 
California. Pictures of Spanish scenes appeared on the walls, 
while the buffet contained a ship model. The room appeared 
to be very “liveable.” 
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The display opposite is 
but one of a series of 
John W. Thomas’ August 
Sale of Coats displays. 
The window backgrounds 
introduce the same idea 
— although the scene 
changes with each trim— 


—The display immedi- 
ately below shows an- 
other of the smart back- 
ground panel displays. 
The reader will notice 
the adaptation of fall 
floral designs— 


—The display at the bot- 
tom of the page shows 
still another background 
for Thomas’ August Sale 
of Coats. The “grape” 
theme is introduced— 


AUGUST COAT JALE 
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_ John W. Thomas 


By VAL THOMAS 
Display Director, John W. Thomas Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wuen the average department store plans the annual 
“August Sale of Coats,” the event is considered of enough 




















importance to attract attention without very much attention 
being devoted to special window displays. Usually a small 
unit background panel, or a vase of fall flowers or foliage, 
is considered display decoration enough. I don’t suppose 
we can blame most stores for this evident lack of decoration 
for this important August event, for fall opening displays, in 
August, are truly “just around the corner.” 

The John W. Thomas & Co., in the fall of “that year of 
years,” 1922, decided to really promote its annual “August 
Sale of Coats” with a special group of modern backgrounds. 
The background displays, as they were planned, designed, 
built, and installed, were very inexpensive, and the reader 








can judge their effectiveness. It goes without saying that 
many coats were sold. 

In the preparation of the background displays, a series of 
screens were used. Each screen consisted of eight panels, 
the panels being about 24 inches wide by 7 feet high. The 













surface of the screens were finished a light, pastel color, on 
which appropriate fall, floral designs or foliage sprays were 
painted. Cut-out letters of the event, “August Sale of Coats,” 
were fastened to the panels. The arrangement of this copy 
varied in some instances. The foliage sprays were different 
for every window, with grapes, lilies, cat-tails, golden-rod, 
grain, and other appropriate fall sprays appeaxing on the 
various backgrounds. 

In the arrangement of the merchandise in the various dis- 
plays, the same idea of presentation was followed. Four coat 
forms appeared in each display. A coat was draped in the 
center of each window, while appropriate groups of acces- 
sories appeared on the window floor. 
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DISPLAY’S TASK 

When. we speak of “Display’s Task,” we are not referring 
to any particular phase of everyday display; we are referring 
to the job which awaits display’s “proof” of display. This 
proof cannot come from any “one” particular individual. It 
must be collective proof; it must be proof of display’s ability 
to publicize merchandise; it must be proof of display’s worth 
to retail sales; it must be proof of display’s ability to mer- 
chandise, merchandise; it must be proof of display’s ability 
to cooperate with display. 

When we speak of “collective proof,” we mean the collec- 
tive cooperation of those engaged in the profession of dis- 
play. We hear many stories of the efforts of certain indi- 
viduals to prove the retail worth of display, and to secure 
the cooperation of display. While many noble attempts have 
been made, most attempts can be likened to the success ac- 
corded the pie which was made without a crust—the facts 
were there, but the cooperation of the group, so necessary to 
prove the facts, was lacking. 

Display of the future must have cooperation. This co- 
operation cannot be the cooperation accorded the efforts of 
a certain member of the Executive Committee of the I. A. 
D. M. in a recent test campaign. We will not mention names, 
but a certain letter asking for the cooperation of a group of 
about twenty-five DISPLAY EXECUTIVES was prepared. 
The letters were mailed, and at the end of a month exactly 
THREE replies had been received. 

Display must look to these same DISPLAY EXECU- 
TIVES for guidance. If display executives will not co- 
operate with display, then just what can display expect of 
the future? We know of no profession where the leaders 
show such little consideration for the men that are trying to 
perpetuate the work. 





LEADERSHIP NECESSARY 

An outstanding example of what rea} leadership can 
accomplish is offered by the display installation companies. 
In this specialized field of display there has been a group of 
untiring leaders who have constantly and generously given of 
their time and effort and often not without considerable ex- 
pense to stabilize and advance this field. Much has been 
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accomplished and at a recent meeting in Detroit the founda- 
tion was laid for nationwide, cooperative effort. There was 
formed at that meeting the National Display Installation 
Association which will hold its first annual convention at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, August 28-29. Not only did those in 
attendance at Detroit enroll as members but they unselfishly 
volunteered adequate funds to carry on the work of the asso- 
ciation. Within thirty days subsequent to that meeting the 
membership had exceeded one hundred, and an enthusiasm 
was displayed that is indeed a credit to this field which has 
heretofore been considered so puny. 

The association will adopt at its Chicago convention a code 
of fair competition under the National Industrial Recovery 
Act that should bring the installation business out of the 
wilderness into a sphere of recognition and worth that will 
not only help the service man himself but will be a boon to 
advertisers in making the use of installed displays a more 
desirable and effective advertising medium. 

Cooperative effort on the part of the retail displaymen of 
the country can accomplish like results. Leadership is what 
is needed and needed badly. Now is the time for aggressive 
action, 





“CONTINENTAL” CONSIDERATION 


The following letter from Fritz von Schmidt, director of 
displays, Lipman Wolfe & Company, Portland, Ore., acknowl- 
edges a letter from DISPLAY WORLD. Inasmuch as Mr. 
von Schmidt’s letter expresses his appreciation of Continetal 
displays and his consideration of this type display for Lipman 
Wolfe & Company, we believe DISPLAY WORLD readers 
will welcome our reproduction of the letter in full. It follows: 

“The genre of display you define in your letter is locally 
referred to as ‘von Schmidt display.’ Its elements are dic- 
tated to me not by the ‘Continent’ but by every canon of 
good sense, good taste, good merchandising. That such 
methods are virtually universal in Europe long before they 
were heard of in the United States is a regrettable evidence 
of our esthetic backwardness and business short-sightedness. 
I have insistently placed the emphasis on the advantages of 
the ‘Continental’ method rather than on its antecedents. It is 
immaterial, of course, by what name it is known; but should 
we not drill into the heads of those not yet converted from 
the customary method of display to the newer extreme sim- 
plicity of presentation, points of sales acceleration, merchan- 
dise domination, and good taste, rather than depending upon 
the limited prestige of a Europe derivation to recommend it? 

“To your question, ‘Can anyone tell positively what type 
of display produces the best results?’ I am constrained to 
answer, ‘Certainly!’ Display is not esoteric, depending as 
the weather upon God’s will or whim. Display is the busi- 
ness of presenting merchandise to the prospective buyer in 
such a way as to build up sales appeal. Such being the case, 
it is subject to the usual experimentation, tests, and conclu- 
sions of other branches of merchandise procedure. 

“Your interest and zeal in spreading a gospel of realism 
in display is greatly needed, and will undoubtedly be of great 
service to display. Having examined display in Europe my- 
self, I will venture to say that the methods finally established 
in this country will be adaptations and variations of European 
display, merely suggesting the work done over there. Europe 
has suggested rich developments of display simplicity, re- 
finement, and dramatic effects which are decades away from 
us. However, much can be done through your medium of 
display publicity toward pointing out the grotesqueries and 
stupidities of yesterday’s display. DISPLAY WORLD is to 
be congratulated upon having undertaken to promulgate so 
enlightened a doctrine.” 
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Display Equipment 
Mfrs. Adopt Code 


From a three-day session at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
July 27, 28 and 29, there emerged the National Association of 
Display Equipment Manufacturers, a code of fair competition 
for the industry and a trade practice agreement thereunder. 
The meeting opened with twenty-three manufacturers repre- 
sented. Trowbridge Stanley, L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, 
Mich., acted as temporary chairman, with I. L. Bradford as 
the temporary secretary. As soon as action was taken to 
form the association, the following officers were elected: 
President, Trowbridge Stanley, L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, 
Mich.; vice-president, Milton Mendle, American Fixture & 
Show Case Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, A. C. Rochow, 
D. J. Heagany Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIll.; treasurer, Barrett 
Lyons, Hugh Lyons & Co., Lansing, Mich. 


The dues were fixed at from $10.00 to $100.00 per year, 
based on sales volume, and immediately sixteen of the con- 
cerns represented enrolled as members, as follows: Grayco 
Products Co., Chicago; Reflector-Hardware Corp., Chicago; 
Curtis-Leger Fixture Co., Chicago; American Fixture & 
Show Case Mfg. Co., St. Louis; Jas. B. Williams, Inc., New 
York City; Weavco International, Chicago; D. J. Heagany 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; Crystal Fixture Co., Chicago; J. B. Tim- 
berlake & Sons, Jackson, Mich.; Standard Fixture Co., Dallas, 
Texas; L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich.; Hugh Lyons & 
Co., Lansing, Mich.; Shoe Form Co., Auburn, N. Y.; Buckeye 
Fixture Co., Cleveland, Ohio; C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Cam- 
den, N. J.; M. Goldsmith Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


With painstaking care and careful deliberation the asso- 
ciation was able to adopt a complete code of fair competition 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. It sets up a 
maximum work week of forty hours with minimum wages 
ranging from $15.00 to $12.00 per week. 


A highlight of the code is the section entitled, Minimum 
Prices: “For the purpose of accomplishing the aid set forth 
in article I, the adherents to the code obligate themselves to 
refrain from destructive wage and price cutting in all forms, 
selling at or below his own total cost, and all other unfair 
competitive practices, contrary to the policy of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act.” 


A standard of trade practices was adopted as a separate 
instrument and made part of the code, which enumerates the 
objectionable trade practices that constitute a definite viola- 
tion of the code. 


The display equipment industry has suffered much during 
the past few years and it is a credit to the industry that such 
a representative group was willing to adopt such a helpful 
program, which augurs well for rapid improvement in this 
business. The annual dues have been purposely fixed at a 
very nominal figure and all officers will serve without pay, 
which means that they are making a real sacrifice of time 
and effort for the general good of the entire industry. It is 
the duty of every manufacturer of display equipment of any 
kind to immediately join the association. It must be borne in 
mind that when the code is approved by the National Recov- 
ery Administration and accepted by President Roosevelt it 
becomes law and must be faithfully observed by all, whether 
or not they are members of the association. 


Applications for membership should be sent to A. C. 
Rochow, secretary, D. J. Heagany Mfg. Co., 1121 West 
Washington, Chicago. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


by 


FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


CHICAGO 


In every display instal’'ed by us for our 
various clients, a card as per copy below (by 
permission of the U. S. Government) is 
installed. 





Name of Product 





Display Installed by 


Fisher Display Service, Inc. 
560 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
cooperating with 














WE DO OUR PART 














This card signifies that we pay a living wage to our 
window display installers and other employees for a 
40-hour week. 


Full consideration of our window display installers, 
insures BETTER and MORE CONSCIENTIOUS 
SERVICE to our clients and ourselves. 


Are your displays installed by a RESPONSIBLE 
and REPUTABLE Window Display Installation 
Organization? 


Yours For Better Business 


FISHER DISPLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


560 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Il. 
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Display Flexibility Secured 





A revorurionary, yet simple, method for creating 
smart display backgrounds and effects in any display window 
or store interior has just been announced by W. L. Stens- 
gaard & Associates, Chicago. It is called the General Display 
System and consists of panels standardized in widths of 
15 inches or multiples thereof. The system is, however, more 
than a mere combination of panels, because it gives rigidity 
and sturdiness even with the almost unlimited variety of 
arrangements and settings that can be had. It goes much 
farther than mere panels, for it offers new and unique ways 
for presentation of merchandise and sales messages that are 
well nigh infinite in variety. 

The general effect, other than in arrangement, can like- 
wise be changed at will, for the panels can be covered with 
canvas lacquered in any color, covered with cork, flexwood, 
coated fabrics and other decorative materials. 

From a purely merchandising point of view, which ob- 
viously is the all important, the backgrounds and settings so 
easily secured contain qualities of smartness and attractive- 
























With New System 








—One of the smart counter and floor signs included in the 

General Display System. Letter bars in combination with the 

molded letters enable one to change the copy at will. Also 
furnished with illuminated effects— 


ness that are essential to every successful display. That is 
why, under the most rigid tests as to practicability and effec- 
tiveness, they have proven their superiority over costly per- 
manent backgrounds. 

The entire system is designed to meet the requirements of 
the new display technique that has put selling power ahead 
of decorative treatment and that has made window displays 
a more appreciated medium of sales promotion. The scope 
of the system is limited only by the resourcefulness and in- 
genuity of the user. 

Here are a few of the purely mechanical things that can 
be done with General Display System equipment: Divide 
windows into display units; bring panels close to front to 
show small merchandise; place panels very close to glass for 
an announcement in advance of a sale; have any portion of 
the background near the glass and the balance back; form 
illuminated show boxes; construct display shelves at any 
desired point; make partitions for special and temporary de- 
partments; set up feature backgrounds and display settings; 
build booths and exhibit spaces. 

The system is so far ahead of anything ever offered the 
retailer as a solution of his display problems, yet the first 
cost is the only cost, which in addition makes it meet even 
the most economical display budgets. 

The system was designed and produced by the Stensgaard 
organization and will be covered by patents. 


—A smart men’s wear set-up, using 15-inch end 
panels, 30-inch right and left panels, and similar 
panels at right angles for depth, with a face panel 
at front 45 inches wide. Panels held together 
with patented connecting hardware. Metal pilas- 
ters are slipped on the face after the panels are 
connected. One of the variety of set-ups possible 
with the General Display System. With the metal 
strips copy can be placed on the background at 
any position, using cast metal letters in metallic 
finishes or enameled colors— 


—Set-up for larger window, illustrating how the 
30-inch curved panels with alcove add smartness. 
This setting can be put in place in fifteen min- 
utes, will_be rigid and give appearance of per- 
manent installation. Setting can be moved for- 
ward or backward to suit the type of merchandise 
displayed. Settings may be any height to fit 
the window— - 
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THE STAGE SETTING 


(Continued from page 13) 


customers going from one department to another impatiently 
looking for accessories or garments they would like to exam- 
ine at closer range. Unfortunately salespeople are not always 
acquainted with the pieces which are in the show, and then 
again a customer’s description frequently does not picture the 
article to the salesperson. To promote as far as possible the 
sale of the merchandise, I would have printed programs, no 
matter how small the show is. The programs, to be sure, 
might only be mimeographed sheets, run off an hour or two 
before the show, but an index of the merchandise, and the de- 
partment location, would be on them. I would put the prices 
on, too—though I know this is frowned on in some stores. 
After all, prices are of vital importance. Most customers who 
come “back-stage” after the show, come to ask the price. To 
you who are afraid of scaring the customer away by price, 
remember that invariably she admits she expected it would be 
more ... the answer is simple: You fit a dress and hat care- 
fully to the right type, put on the color accents that are smart- 
est in jewelry, bags, hosiery, shoes and gloves, and of course 
it is perfect at the price. What you wear is important, but 
how you wear it... that’s the big secret every woman is 
seeking. Haven’t you often heard customers saying: “I never 
can find anything like that in your store,” then you pick it 
out of the department or display case . . . and then they say, 
oh well it looks so different here. 

I believe every fashion show given in the store that is 
worth showing to your customers is worth showing to your 
salespeople. If it is well merchandised and valuable infor- 
mation is given then the salespeople should be as well in- 
formed as the customer, and if possible it should be presented 
in advance of the public performance. The ridiculous position 
you might place yourselves in, of having the customer know 
from your fashion show the new length of skirts, and the 
salesperson not know it, is quite obvious. 

The fashion show merchandise should be grand stuff for 
the window displays and the advertising department could no 
doubt find a very good caption and a bit of copy about the 
three or four costumes that win the approval of the customers 
who attend the fashion show. I am for giving the fashion 
show every opportunity to prove its value, because I have had 
experience with resulting sales that were almost too good 
to believe. 








Leading Department Stores 


ve §$TRO 4 


for SPECTACULAR LUMINOUS 
COLOR and LIGHTING EFFECTS 
on INTERIOR DISPLAYS 
Write for Information 


ALEXANDER STROBL, 35 W. 52nd St., New York 








The F‘ountain Air Brush 
THE AIR BRUSH OF THE PARTICULAR ARTIST 





The World’s Standard Air Brush for 

Over 40 Years 

Easy to handle and keep in order. 
Send for Catalog No. 52D 


Thayer & Chandler 


910 West Van Buren St. Chicago, Illinois 
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AND NOW! 
HALF TUBES 


For backgrounds and general display purposes. 
Meeting the requirements of the hundreds of in- 
quiries we have had from the display managers. 


These Paper Tubes come in the 
following standard lengths only: 


a ig ae 4” 6 Diameters ” 

” 8 10 ” ” I ” ” 
‘aa 12” 14” 16%” 22 
3 Ft. .20 .30 .41 .50 .65 .75 1.00 1.15 1.30 2.88 
6 Ft. 40 .60 .82 1.00 1.30 1.50 2.00 230 2.60 5.75 
9 Ft. 60 .90 1.23 1.50 1.95 2.25 3.00 3.45 3.90 8.63 
12 Ft. .80 1.20 1.64 2.00 2.60 3.00 4.00 4.60 5.20 11.50 


For Half Tubes the order must be for two or more and there 
is a service charge for cutting each tube, as follows: 


1”, 2”, 4”, 6” diameters, 50 cents each, any length. 8”, 10” 
12” diameters, 75 cents, any length. 14” and 16%” diameters, 
$1.00, any length. 22” diameter, $1.25, any length. 


DISCS 

Thenaeien Price Diameter Price 

4A, A PR eR ee Te 4c each 12%” .............12¢ each 

6%” See eae SC °@GGNT “19048 . o.oo ce ce nd: 15c each 

| nig reg 7@°CGGE IGT oe occ 18¢ h 

10% ” ” pene 
RT ae Ve cee wares GOGREME (FR oon ohn cay, 50c each 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. CLEVELAND 

MUTUAL SALES COMPANY 
2160 SUPERIOR AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
SORES A ANNE OIE ANNE 8 SRAM Ta 
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MAKE A START 





Poo Rea an gp + Se past year or two, there is a very 
e interest among individuals and busines: 
new start and to build for a future. ere 
Now is the time for you to fight a battle for work and for 
better pay. This can best be done in your case by starting 
now to make yourself proficient in the work you undertake to do. 
We Solve Your Problem With Our New 
Home Study Courses. 
Because you can pay in small installments worked out to meet 
pn no gee oe Write us fully about your ambitions 
resent conditions and we will try to hel u b 
for better times when they arrive. a 
THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
Teaching Window Display and Card Writing 
367 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
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YOUR FALL STETSON SIRT, 





: MURRAY's 


poOM 
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Unguentine 


treats sunburn as a BURN 


August, 1933 
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—BANISH THAT YAWN is the motif of this 
new Coca-Cola window display, now being in- 
stalled nationally. The lithography is by the 
Niagara Lithograph Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
this model installation set-up is by the S. J. 
Hanick Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 


The new Stetson Hat itinerant display for 
fall. The figure of the butler offers an inter- 
esting motif. The background, in three sec- 
tions, has an oil-painted canvas as its center 
panel. On either side are uniform masonite 
panels with the characteristic butler painted in 
oils and provided with extended units on 
which the hats are displayed as if held in the 
hands. The individual butler units may be 
placed to suit the displayman. The colors of 
the butlers and background are blended in soft 
tones which provide a harmonious setting for 
the prevailing hat colorings. Designed and 
produced by W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, 

Chicago, I1l.— 


—The new Unguentine display utilizes the sen- 
sational concept of a diving girl with flames 
leaping from her back, making a dramatic 
presentation of the effective selling argument, 
“Sun burns like fire—Unguentine treats sun- 
burn as a burn.” The figure of the diving girl 
is projected upward and extended forward, 
lending a clever illusion of action. Created 
and produced by Einson-Freeman Co., Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.— 


—With the “bug” season in full swing, this 
bold display for DOOM scored a distinct hit. 
Best locations were secured without free 
goods. Sales mounted. The dominating colors 
are green, yellow and black, making a smash- 
ing effect of great visibility. Designed and 
produced in oil process by Louis Louzon Dis- 
play Service, Detroit, Mich— 
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W.A. |. Associates 
Meet in Chicago 


Tue associates of Window Advertising, Inc., New York 
City, will gather in annual convention at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, August 30-31. Reservations indicate that the at- 
tendance will surpass that of any previous gathering. Sol 
Fisher of the Cooperative Committee was assigned the respon- 
sibilty of arranging the business program and the entertain- 
ment features as well, and this bespeaks the success of the 
event. The complete convention program follows: 

Meeting will open promptly at 9:30 A. M. because of 
the many problems that we have to discuss these two days. 

9:45 A. M.—General discussion led by the chairman of 
the Cooperative committee, S. Fisher. 

1:00 P. M.—Buffet luncheon to be served in the same 
room at the Stevens Hotel. 

After luncheon discussion as to how to better the window 
display installation service to be rendered to the national 
advertisers, led by Les Coloney. 

Discussion on how to make up lists to show preferred lo- 
cations, classifying them into “A,” “B” and “C” locations, 
led by W. R. Buell. 

Discussion as to the method of handling the installers so 
as to be able to check on the amount of crepe paper used, 
following specifications, etc., led by Ed. J. Stefan. 

6:00 P. M.—All delegates of W. A. I. leave in a body to 
Century of Progress for which an admission ticket is fur- 
nished gratis to all W. A. I. associates. 

7:00 P. M.—Dinner will be served at the Century of Prog- 
ress in the Pabst Blue Ribbon Casino gratis to all W. A. I. 
associates. 


AUGUST 31ST 


Meeting called to order at 9:30 A. M. Financial report 
of expenditures and income by the Cooperative committee, led 
by R. V. Wayne, treasurer and the rest of the Cooperative 
committee. 

Discussion of further activities as to publicity and other 
methods of the Cooperative committee led by Monte Little, 
advertising agency for the Cooperative committee. 

Nomination of Cooperative committee for the ensuing 
year or until another convention of W. A. I. associates. 

Election of Cooperative committee by those in attendance. 

1:00 P. M.—Luncheon in the same room at the Stevens 
Hotel. 

After lunchecn address and discussion pertaining activities 
of W. A. I. by those in attendance. 

Discussion pertaining insurance, bonding and “What for 
Insurance,” led by Edw. J. Nitz. 

Discussion pertaining cost accounting, bookkeeping, etc., 
led by Certified Accountants Schneider of Chicago and Mer- 
rill of Detroit. 

Expression from the President of W. A. I. giving an out- 
line as to his viewpoint pertaining the future of W. A. I. 

6:00 P. M.—Buses will leave front of Stevens Hotel io 
Villa Venice which is thirty miles from Chicago, gratis to 


-W. A. I. associates. 


7:30 P. M.—Dinner will be served at the Villa Venice, 
gratis to all W. A. I. associates. 

2:00 A. M.—Busses will leave Villa Venice to take those 
present back to the Stevens Hotel, gratis to W. A. I. asso- 
ciates, 


The Women’s committee, consisting of the following: 
Mrs. Sol Fisher, Mrs. Irving Fisher, Mrs. L. W. Cohn, Mrs. 
Edw. J. Stefan and Mrs. W. R. Buell, will entertain the ladies 
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For All 


DISPLAY 
Purposes 


vWv 


Cuts easily 
with clean 
edges— 
pastes or 
glues read- 
ily—avail- 
able in a 
variety of 
beautiful 
colors suit- 
able for 
every sea- 


THE FELTERS co., Inc. |°°" 274 


210D SOUTH ST., BOSTON, MASS for pins ¢ 
”’? > ° bs 

New York: 300D Fourth Ave. — uick 

Philadelphia: 1013D Public Ledger | delivery. 











Bldg. 
Chicago: 538D South Wells St. 
St. Louis: 1602D Locust St. Write today 
Detroit: 6-269D General Motors Bldg. for samples 
San Francisco: 1499D Market St. of colored 
Factories at Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, F ELT 





Mich.; Johnson City and Middleville, N. Y. 








SAVE TIME and MONEY 
with ATLAS PROCESS SUPPLIES 


Send for FREE Booklet of Valuable Information 
and complete line of supplies for your Process Shop. 
SENSITONE (Photographic screen sensitizer), OVO 
CLOTH, PAINTS, VARNISH, SQUEEGEES, and 
other perfected compounds. 

Complete Screens Made To Order 


ATLAS SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
3255 SHIELDS AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















The only UNIVERSAL, pendulum- 
type electric motor. Used by the 
well known National Advertisers 
PATENTED and sold ONLY by 


GREGORY MOTORS, 402E. 8th St., New York City 











Se a. 2 ee e 

sie¢Sel Only Manufacturers of 
ALL ARTICULATED 

SIEGEL MANNEQUINS, INC. MANNEQUIN 


Patent Applied For 
STANDS—SITS—LEANS 


102 W. 37TH STREET, NEW YORK 
PENN. 3 od 949464 
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of W. A. I. delegates. The schedule of events is as follows: 


AUGUST 30TH 

They will meet in the morning near the convention hall 
at the women’s headquarters and have luncheon with our 
buffet luncheon at 1:00 P. M. 

2:30 P. M.—A matinee theatre party will be given in which 
transportation to and from the theatre will be included gratis 
to W. A. I. representatives’ ladies. 

6:00 P. M.—An admission ticket to the World’s Fair 
Century of Progress to be given gratis to each W. A. I. lady. 

7:00 P. M.—Dinner will be served at the Pabst Blue 
Ribbon Casino at the Century of Progress, gratis to each 
W.A. I. lady. 


AUGUST 31ST 

Ladies meet at 10 A. M., making a motor tour to the stock 
yards which is quite interesting and which people come to 
see from all over the world, winding up at 1:00 P. M. at the 
Morrison Hotel where a luncheon will be given to them at 
the Terrace Gardens. The luncheon will be given through 
the courtesy of the Fishers of Chicago to the ladies of the 
representatives. 

Between 3:00 and 5:00 P. M. they will make a tour of 
State Street, looking over some of the large department 
stores. They will be divided into small groups, each group 
in charge of one of the Chicago committee women conducting 
this tour, returning to the Stevens Hotel in time to dress 
and make the trip at 6:00 P. M. to Villa Venice and have 
dinner there which is gratis to all W. A. I. ladies. 





CHICAGO DISPLAY CLUB 
DEMANDS ACTION 


(Continued from page 16) 


TO THE PRESIDENT, AND 
MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY MEN 


Gentlemen: 

After due discussion and consideration of all factors in- 
volved in the present state of inactivity of the I. A. D. M, 
irrespective of the causes therefor, we, the undersigned, do 
most respectfully and urgently recommend the following sug- 
gested procedure by the President and Executive Committee 
of the I. A. D. M. to the end that this organization of thirty- 
six years’ standing be not allowed to disintegrate and die, at 
the very time when in its entire history it has the greatest 
opportunity for rendering intrinsic service to its members, 
individually and collectively. ee 

To strengthen itself as an organization and to advance the 
interests of the profession it represents: _ 

1. We suggest that some definite action be manifested 
and conveyed to the membership at large to indicate that the 
I. A. D. M. is not defunct in purpose or principle. 

2. We recommend that some action be taken by the officers 
and Executive Committee to ascertain the status of display- 
men and display executives in relation to the NRA and to 
convey this information to the membership at large through 
the pages of the M. R. & S. W. and the DISPLAY WORLD. 

3. We respectfully suggest and recommend that in view of 
the fact that no convention has been held this year, and con- 
sequently, no election of officers, nor outlining of policies, 
nor business matters attended to, nor provisions made con- 
cerning the interests of displaymen and of their organization, 
the I. A. D. M., that the President and/or the Executive Com- 
mittee take immediate steps to see that a special meeting is 
called within sixty days for the purpose of holding such con- 
vention and election of officers, and otherwise reestablish the 
I. A. D. M. in the confidence of its members as a functionable 
entity with definite possibilities of rendering helpful service 
to its membership and the profession it represents. 

4. This committee, composed of representative members 
of the display profession, members of the I. A. D. M., mem- 
bers of the Chicago Display Men’s Club, backed by the entire 
membership of the club, earnestly recommends to the Presi- 
dent and the members of the Executive Committee that such 
a convention meeting be called and be held in the city of Chi- 
cago on Sunday, October 1, or Sunday, October 8. 
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We suggest that this meeting be held on Sunday so that it 
will be possible for as many individual displaymen as possible 
to attend and take part therein without necessarily losing one 
day from their work. (The essential business of the meeting 
can be concluded in one day’s time.) 

We suggest Chicago as the most desirable, practical, logi- 
cal and centrally located city for this meeting. This com- 
mittee and the Chicago Display Men’s Club will arrange for 
a meeting place, assist as a body in making the meeting suc- 
cessful in its purpose. The railroad fares to Chicago offer 
the lowest round-trip rates on all roads and from every desti- 
nation on account of the Century of Progress Exposition. 

Since practically every displayman in America should see 
the World’s Fair Exhibit as a matter of business education, 
and since most who have not seen it will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to attend this important meeting for the future of their 
trade organization and see the Fair at the same time, we, the 
committee, feel that we can assure the officers of the I. A. 
D. M. that such a meeting officially called will meet with the 
approval of all displaymen and will be surprisingly well at- 
tended. | 

5. In the possible event that the present constituted offi- 
cers cannot for any reason function in the necessary work 
incident to the emergency situation confronting the I. A. D. M. 
and particularly in connection with the proposed Chicago 
meeting Sunday, October 1, we recommend that the Executive 
Committee appoint some responsible displayman, preferably 
one from Chicago, to act as Chairman or Director of I. A. 
D. M. meeting arrangements, etc., so that immediate, con- 
certed and efficient action may be had. 

6: In view of the wide-spread interests of all members of 
the I. A. D. M. and of non-member displaymen in the purposes 
involved in the action herein proposed, we are having these 
recommendations and suggestions published in the DISPLAY 
WORLD and inthe M. R.& S. W. 

We earnestly request every displayman who may read this 
to express his approval or disapproval of the Chicago com- 
mittee’s proposals as herein set forth. Wire or write to the 
editor of this publication voicing your approval or dis- 
approval, and also state whether or not you will attend the 
Emergency Convention Meeting in Chicago, Sunday, October 
1, if same is called. 

7. A copy of these recommendations is being mailed to 
each member of the Executive Committee and to the Presi- 
dent and Executive Secretary of the I. A. D. M. and to each 
club on record affiliated with the I. A. D. M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHICAGO CLUB COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Campbell, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co.; Carl V. 
Haecker, Montgomery, Ward & Co.; Sol Fisher, Fisher Dis- 
play Service; Paul Wertz, The Fair; H. W. Oehler, Wieboldt 
Stores; W. A. McCormick, Reynolds Co.; A. J. Halterman, 
Montgomery, Ward & Co.; W. L. Stensgaard, Stensgaard & 
Associates. 
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PORTLAND DISPLAY CLUB 
DISCUSSES NRA 

The displaymen of Portland, Ore., met at Kelley’s Res- 
taurant to discuss position of the display craft under the Na- 
tional Recovery Act. Jack T. Chord, editer of DISPLAY 
WORLD, explained to the gathering the salient features of 
the Recovery Act and how it has to do with the control of 
industry. He emphasized the fact that the display profession 
must depend upon voluntary action of retailers for equitable 
adjustment of their wages, because most displaymen earn 
more than the minimum wages specified in the tentatively 
accepted code of the retail stores. The importance of organi- 
gation was stressed and that this could not be effected unless 
each and every displayman was willing to do his bit for the 
general good. 

Several of those present suggested that the most practical 
method of quickly and effectively getting group action by dis- 
playmen would be to affiliate with the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, a matter that was much discussed last 
year in I. A. D. M. circles, but which for many reasons was 
dropped. 

The following well-known displaymen attended this meet- 
ing: Fritz von Schmidt, De Lyal Davis, Paul Durand, P. G. 
Neville and Rollin Trumbull, Jr. 


























READ’S DIAMOND JUBILEE 


(Continued from page 7) 


1858, Lincoln-Douglas Debate, Illinois, Minnesota admitted 
as a State; 1859, Oregon admitted as a State, John Brown’s 
Raid; 1860, South Carolina seceded from Union, Lincoln 
elected President; 1861, Civil War commences, attack on Fort 
Sumpter, Battle of Bull Run; 1862, Greenbacks first issued; 
1863, Emancipation Proclamation; 1864, Nevada admitted as 
a State; 1865, Abraham Lincoln shot; 1866, Atlantic Cable 
completed; 1867, Nebraska admitted as State; 1869, U. S. 
Grant becomes President; 1871, Great Chicago Fire; 1876, 
massacre of Custer’s troops; 1877, Edison announces phono- 
graph; 1878, D. M. Jones comes to Read’s; 1879, electric l'ghi- 
ing introduced by Edison; 1881, President Garfield shot; 1883, 
Brooklyn Bridge opened; 1884, The D. M. Read Company in- 
corporated; 1884, Statue of Liberty unveiled; 1888, the Great 
Blizzard; 1889, Johnstown Flood; 1890, Sioux War; 1895, 
Free Silver Movement; 1898, Spanish American War; 1900, 
Galveston Flood; 1901, President McKinley shot; 1903, Pacific 
Cable completed; 1906, San Francisco Earthquake and Fire; 
1907, Pure Food Law becomes effective; 1909, Perry discovers 
North Pole; 1913, Parcel Fost established; 1914, World War 
begins; 1915, Government Railroad in Alaska completed; 
1917, America enters World War; 1919, Ex-President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt dies; 1920, Women’s Suffrage Amendment; 
1924, Ex-President Wilson dies; 1926, Read’s enters new 
store; 1927, Lindbergh flies Atlantic; 1932, Modern Read’s. 

In planning the window disp‘ays for the anniversary event, 
we decided to adapt the advertising slogan and design used 
by the advertising department on all advertisements, broad- 
sides, circulars and booklets. This slogan and design fitted in 
very admirably with the modern trend of display, and en- 
abled us to present a very smart set of windows. The slogan 
read, “Read’s 75th Diamond Jubilee, 75 Years of Quality and 
Service.” The design used on the advertisements was but 
slightly different from the design used in the corner window 
and on the interior. The corner window display carried a 
large reproduction of the advertising design, while the win- 
dows on the streets introduced the advertising design on the 
center panel of the windows in the form of a small insignia. 

The design and construction of the background displays is 
rather interesting, and I believe my readers will appreciate 
details. The background pane!s in the straight windows were 
made of wall board, sprayed silver. The panel in the straight 
windows on which the insignia appears was painted white. 
The 75 was cut out of Upson board and appliqued to a dia- 
mond which was cut-out and painted silver. The word 
“Read’s” was also cut-out and appliqued to the diamond. 
The words, Diamond Jubilee, were painted on the panel, as 
were the year dates. The dates were in Chinese red, Diamond 
Jubilee in b!ack, the small diamond in red. 

You will notice that a stip of Upson board runs across the 
entire front of the window. The appearance of this copy 
marker is celf-exp'anatory. The strip was 6 inches wide. A 
copy strip appeared in each window. The copy, which is very 
easy to read, informed the customer of the event, and also 
assisted in securing a complete tie-up of display effects. 
LARGER QUARTERS 
FOR MUTUAL 

The Mutual Sales Company, Cleve'and, Ohio, has moved 
to larger quarters at 2160 Superior Ave. The increased de- 
mand for wallboard tubes has made this move necessary. In 
addition to the line of plain tubes, a decided innovation is 
the presentation of these tubes covered with decorated 
papers. This company has also met with a large demand 
for its line of decorated cellophane. 
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Life-Lyke Appearance 
and Weighted Toe 
















When all American womanhood began 
wearing beautiful, lustrous silk hosiery, 
it was then that department and specialty 
stores found successful hosiery promotion a 
well of profits. 


And when the FAIRY FORM family came 
to their assistance, live merchants found 
that effective display was the big secret of 
increased hosiery sales. 


Life-lyke and with weighted toe, FAIRY 
FORMS do a difficult job exceptionally 
well. Order from your jobber or write 
direct for full information. 


SHOE FORM CO., Inc. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 
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ORGEANIZE-NOW OR NEVER? 


“IMMEDIATE ACTION IS NECESSARY BY THE 
HEADS OF ALL DISPLAY ASSOCIATIONS IN ASSIST- 
ING THE GOVERNMENT TO ESTABLISH A MINI- 
MUM SALARY FOR DISPLAYMEN SEPARATE FROM 
CLERKS AND ON A MUCH HIGHER BASIS OF PAY. 
UNDERSTAND SUCH ACTION BY GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS IS UNDERWAY AT PRESENT. CONVEY 
THE MESSAGE TO ALL CONCERNED.” 

—WESTBROOK. 


Many different times during the past generation, some 
phase of display has decided that “Now Is The Time” for dis- 
play to really organize, for display to exert itself in its many 
official capacities and secure definite recognition, for display 
to prove its retail sales worth; but the decision that “Now Is 
The Time” is just about as much that display has been able 
to accomplish. These new resolutions have usually been 
advanced at display conventions; every displayman attending 
the convention would be fired with enthusiasm, but when the 
displayman had returned to the store, the absolute need of 
display organization and cooperation between displaymen, as- 
sistant displaymen, display associations and “display’s place 
in the sun” has never seemed of such vital importance, and 
displaymen have let the matter slip. 

It isn’t hard for any intelligent displayman to appreciate 
what has happened to display during these past few years, 
nor to appreciate what the National Industrial Recovery Act 
will mean to organized display. But, this new act concerns 
only organized business, and there is but one phase of display 
that can be considered organized at the present time—the 
phase of display that most displaymen in their retail, execu- 
tive capacities have chosen to ignore—installed displays, or 
display service companies. 

It would seem that window display, in its many years of 
complete satisfaction with itself, has failed to “take care of 
the future,” and like the proverbial boomerang, this careless- 
ness, in its flight, has returned to its source and has found 
display not prepared to see or recognize the events that have 
transpired. We wonder if it is too late to do anything about 
it? We do know that if there was ever an occasion for dis- 
play to get a firm grip on itself, it is now. There isn’t a 
moment to be wasted. Display must act! Every displayman 
must accept his share of the burden if he expects display to 
be recognized for its true worth; if he expects the display of 
the future to repay him for his years of work, study, and 
effort. 

Displaymen must accept the work that lies ahead of re- 
organization in the spirit of cooperation. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of work to be done, and it can’t be done by any 
one individual—it can only be done by organized display 
clubs; it can only be done by the cooperative efforts of 
executive displaymen who will accept the duties of reorgani- 
zation seriously, cheerfully, and wholeheartedly; it can only 
be done by the sound reorganization of the I. A. D. M., with 
that organization supported by every display club in the coun- 
try, with every display club, in turn, being supported by 
every disp!ayman in the country. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act is not directed at any particular business, it is 
to be complete in its coverage; the National Recovery Act 
is to embrace all businesses, and it is to embrace all phases 
of every business. The challenge which display must face 
or ignore is well stated in the telegram which TISPLAY 


WORLD received from C. L. Westbrook, Meridan, Miss.—it 
appears at the top of this page. The conditions prompting 
the wire are contained in a letter which follows; display must 
make its own decision: 

“This letter is prompted by my having read a copy of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act as issued by The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association to merchants, and I 
think every displayman should know exactly what this act 
means. In but few words, it will mean that the merchants and 
the N. R. D. G. A. will decide what the salaries of clerks 
and displaymen will be, without displaymen having an oppor- 
tunity to voice an opinion in the matter. 

“I am speaking of a minimum salary, of course; and while 
I am confident that a higher type employee will be given due 
consideration, I consider myself to be a displayman capable 
of executing sales-producing displays, and capable of holding 
a very responsible position in a retail store. Using myself as 
an example of what display can expect of the future, my 
salary has never exceeded that of an ordinary man on the 
floor. In other words, a displayman in the future is to spend 
years of study and preparation to learn a profession that 
should enable him to earn a decent salary as a retail store 
display sales executive, yet a boy, fresh from the farm, can 
walk into the same store, and in a few months learn to wait 
on customers that have already been “sold” by window dis- 
plays, and yet demand and get a sa'ary equal to that which 
the display executive receives. 

“It is my contention that a capable displayman, whether 
he works for a large metropolitan department store or a small 
store in a small town, should be rated at a much higher 
salary than a clerk. Most every college is turning out young 
displaymen. These men cannot be classed as ‘seasoned’ dis- 
play executives, yet they are so numerous, and display jobs 
so scarce, that they are willing to work for most any salary. 
Many merchants have fallen for this ‘gag,’ and have put 
many of these ‘green’ displaymen to work at a very small 
salary in preference to securing the services of a displayman 
that really knows display. 

“A merchant, of course, can’t be forced to pay a display- 
man the salary the displayman may think he is entitled to, 
but displaymen can educate the merchant through many dif- 
ferent mediums to appreciate the difference between good, 
mediocre, and bad display; and these various mediums will 
eventually prove the real displayman’s worth. The mediums 
I am referring to are, constructive display articles in trade 
publications; the organization of a local display club in every 
town that will accept its responsibility, and that will become 
a club of authority, and, the reorganization of the I. A. D. M. 
which with the support it will undoubtedly secure from the 
field will make it possible for it to do a real job of display 
promotion.” 

It must be understood that the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act deals with industries only, and that the display 
profession cannot itself set up a code. 

The interest of the displayman should be included in a 
core for reta‘l stores. 

Display must prove its executive worth to retail stores to 
be considered worthy of executive consideration. The man 
responsible for the presentation of goods “at the Point-of- 
Sale” is certainly apart from the man that sells that goods 
behind the counter. Display is just as much a part of retail 
store promotion as is advertising, and the consideration 
(Continued on page 32) 
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Chicago Convention 


Attracts Nation’s Installers 


Every indication poinis to a large gathering of the 
country’s leading installation men at the convention of the 
National Display Installation Association at Chicago, Stevens 
Hotel, August 28-29, In hardly more than a month the mem- 
bership of the association has passed beyond the century 
mark, and represents large and small display service com- 
panies in thirty-seven states of the union. Never before has 
the installation business rallied itself together in such a solid 
fashion and never before has the interest of its leaders been 
so thoroughly aroused. Installation men everywhere hail 
the new movement as the dawn of a new day, stabilizing the 
business as a whole, and increasing the value of window 
display advertising to the national advertiser. 

The committee on the code of fair practices has been busily 
engaged in assembling the data and statistics of the indusiry 
so that it can present a summary of the installation business 
to the National Recovery Administration at Washington that 
will conclusively prove the fairness of its code of fair prac- 
tices. This code is now being completed for presentation at 
the Chicago convention for approval by the membership of 
the association, after which it will be presented to Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, Recovery Administrator, Washingion. 

Many abuses and unfair practices have been prevalent in 
the installation business during the past several years, wages 
of trimmers in many cases have been reduced, all of which 
has brought about discontent. Happily, the larger services 
in most cases have maintained exceptionally high standards, 
and it is to preserve and protect these standards that a code 
of fair practices is essential. 

Those engaged in the display service business who have 
not joined the association should do so at once by making 
application to N. Silverblatt, care DISPLAY WORLD, act- 
ing executive secretary. The joining fee is only $5.00, which 
should accompany application. 

The convention itself will be an epochal and momentous 
event and every display service man in the country should 
attend. It can be said without exaggeration that one’s at- 
tendance will be worth more than the expense and time in- 
volved. Exceptionally low transportation rates will prevail 
from all points. 

Under the energetic management of Sol Fisher, Fisher 
Display Service, Chicago, convention chairman, a program 
of entertainment has been provided that will offer an oppor- 
tunity for relaxation and good fellowship and a respite from 
the strenuous convention sessions. The complete conven- 
tion program follows: 


AUGUST 28TH 

10:30 A. M.—Flag raising and singing of the National 
Anthem. Flag placed by the Chicago Retail Druggist 
Post American Legion, music to be selected. 

10:45 A. M.—Invocation by the Honorable Rev. Paul Rader. 

11:00 A. M.—Address of welcome by his honor, the Mayor, 
J. F. Kelly, Chicago. 

11:15 A. M.—Address of welcome by Capt. John W. Gorby, 
Officially representing the Century of Progress (World’s 
Fair). 

11:30 A. M.—Keynote address outlining the purpose of/ the 
convention by Sol Fisher, chairman Convention Arrange- 
ment committee. 


11:45 A. M.—Gavel turned over to temporary chairman, N. 
Silverblatt of DISPLAY WORLD. 

12:00 Noon to 1:30 P. M.—Election of permanent chairman; 
general discussion of purpose of convention. 

1:30 P. M.—Adjournment for buffet luncheon to be served 
in the same room, free to all registered delegates and their 
lady friends. Group photograph on rocf of Stevens Hotel. 

2:30 P. M.—Meeting called to order. Report of Committee 
on Code. Committees selected and other business. 
Evening open for delegates to visit Century of Progress 

using the tickets given to them, or if necessary, night session 

can be had. Committees appo'nted wil go into night session 
so as to bring back their reports the next morning. 

AUGUST 79TH 

9:30 A. M.—Meeting called to order by the chairman. Re- 
ports of committees to be called. 

12:30 P. M.—Adjournment for lunch to be served in the same 
room, free to all registered delegates. Address by Prof. 
Paul Douglass, University of Chicago, representing Na- 
tional Recovery Admnistration. Address by Joe Kraus, 
A. Stein & Company, representing A. N. A. 

2:30 P. M.—Meeting called to order. Nomination of officers, 
election of officers, or any other unfinished business. 

6:30 P. M.—Adjourn. 

8:30 P. M.—Cabaret party and dinner, informal, at the Chez 
Paree, free to all registered delegates. Courtesy of Tuttle 
Press Co., Appleton, Wis. 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
The Women’s committee will consist of Mrs. Sol Fisher, 

Mrs. Irving Fisher, Mrs. L. W. Cohn, Mrs. W. R. Buell, Mrs. 

E. J. Stefan of Milwaukee, and Miss Margaret Lacsecke of 

the Neighborhood Display Service. 

AUGUST 28TH 

11.00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—Reception on convention floor at 
the Women’s headquarters. 

1:00 P. M. to 2:30 P. M.—Buffet luncheon and group pho- 
tograph. 

3:00 P. M.—The ladies will gather outside of the Stevens 
Hotel and via motor cars will be taken to the Chicago 
Theatre for a theatre party, returning to the Stevens Hotel 
about 5:30 or 5:45 P. M. 

Evening to be spent with their gentlemen friends, using 
the admission tickets for the Century of Progress. 


AUGUST 29TH 

9:30 A. M.—Women will gather at the Women’s headquarters 
on the convention floor. 

10:00 A. M.—Beginning sight-seeing tour of Chicago with 
stops at the interesting points, conducted by the Gray 
Line with a university trained instructor in charge. This 
tr'p will take approximately two and a half to three hours, 
winding up at 1:00 P. M. at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
where luncheon will be served and the afternoon will be 
spent in looking over the grounds and playing cards. 
Mo<tor bus will again meet them in front of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel at 4:30 P. M. to take the ladies back to the 
Stevens Hotel. 

8:30 P. M.—They will be guests at a dinner and cabaret 
party at the Chez Paree, informal through the courtesy 
of Tuttle Press Company, Appleton, Wis. 
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OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 











FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 55c pr., $3.25 half doz., $5.25 
doz., postpaid. An elastic tape band is 
sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 1924. 
Fits over any shoe. Order by size shoes 
worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 South 
Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 








MENFINDERS 


esc’ WIDE EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM 
416 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado 
Solving Employer 
Personnel Time & Money 
Problems Saving Service 


DISPLAY SALESMEN 


Correspondence is invited from sales- 
men now calling on display depart- 
ments, to sell STIK-ONS, celluloid 
etters and numerals with adhesive 
backs. STICK ANYWHERE. CON- 
STANTLY RE-USABLE for win- 
dow and interior displays, price- 
marking, etc. INEXPENSIVE;; thor- 
oughly practical. 

THE PRICE & HOFFMAN CO. 
522 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Ready soon! STIK-ON ADHESIVE—in 
tubes. Indispensable for display depts. 














Position Wanted—Display and adv. man; 
12 years’ exp.; 7 years adv. manager large, 
exclusive men’s store. Only interested in 
execution of exclusive displays and pub- 
licity of higher order. Age 33; single; 
likeable personality; excellent references. 
Address B. HAMNER, Care Hotel Cres- 
well, Shreveport, La. 


Position Wanted— Your man; 28; thorough- 
ly exp. in adv.; available as window disp. 
and merchandising specialist. Exp. in win- 
dow planning and dressing fits him to 
serve as display mgr. His broad adv. exp. 
equips him to accept responsibility for de- 
signing and execution of ideas. Copy, lec- 
ture and selling exp. R. Richard Carlier, 
65 Rocktand Place, New Rochelle, N. Y. 














POSITION WANTED 
Advertising-display manager desires im- 
mediate connection. Will go anywhere; 9 
years experience in the medium price field. 
Age 28; married; first-class reference. 
Address 


GORDON DEY 
w. 


242 Lawn Ave., S Canton, Ohio 


POSITION WANTED 


Combination display manager, cardwriter 
and advertising man; 8 ‘years’ exp. in me- 


dium and high- grade stores, featuring 
mostly women’s wear. Age 25; single. Will 
go anywhere. Address 


J. G. CRAWFORD 
5479 Everett Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
POSITION WANTED ads in the Oppor- 

tunity Exchange are inserted FREE for 

unemployed displaymen and _ cardwriters. 
In order to secure the benefit of this 
FREE ad service you must be unemployed 

at the time your ad is sent in. 

Forms for September Issue Close Sept. 10 








POSITION WANTED 


Nationally known displayman and card- 
writer desires position in south or east. 
At present with large southern store. 15 
years’ experience. Best references. 


Addrss “W” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 
Displayman and card writer, 12 years’ 
experience with large department stores 
and high-class men’s clothing stores. A-1l 
reference. Prefer southwest or mid-west. 
Address 

“6. 2. BB.” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED — Displayman and 
cardwriter, 12 years’ exp., furniture and 
drapery, also department store and men’s 
wear. Can design and build backgrounds. 
Best references. Age 35; married; willing 
to go anywhere. Salary reasonable. Address 
E. RUSSELL SMITH 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








POSITION WANTED 
Display manager or first assistant; 12 yrs. 
experience large department stores. Will 
go anywhere. Excellent references. Photo- 
graphs and samplts of show cards fur- 
nished on request. Address 


HENRY C. MAHLER 
54 Mobile St. Montgomery, Ala. 














POSITION WANTED 
Eleven years’ experience department store 
or men’s and boys’ wear. Window display 
—sign writer—backgrounds. Address 
“es. A.B” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 





POSITION WANTED 
Combination advertising man, window 
trimmer and card writer; 20 years’ expe- 
rience; age 41. Will go anywhere, but 
prefer central states. Best of reference. 
Address 

GEO. W. DEERY 
2531 E. Michigan St. Indianapolis, Ind. 














ORGANIZE—NOW OR NEVER! 


(Continued from page <0) 


shown advertising and publicity must be regarded of display. 
The heights to which the individual disp’ay executive can 
rise in his retail display capacity will be determined by his 
ability to prove his worth; the minimum wage from which 
the display apprentice must rise must be governed by the 
same scale which will control the retail remuneration given 
the sales clerk who rises to the capacity of a buyer or a sales- 
manager—this comparison is only fair. 

Display must organize before it can expect certain con- 
sideration of the retailer. How this reorganization is to be 
accomplisked must remain with display. Display has always 
had the complete cooperation of publicity mediums, and if 
display falls now, in this, “its hour of need,” it will be the 
failure of disp’ay and not the failure of the various mediums 
given freely to display for display to use and command. The 
trouble with display of the past is that display has not taken 
advantage of its opportunities. Display has built a “turtle 
shell” of individual indifference around its activities through 
which the light of constructive helpfulness could not pene- 
trate. When this shell of indifference is exploded, when 
display accepts and gives cooperation, when displaymen work 
for the good of display and not for the “good of individuals,” 
then, and then only, will display be recognized for its true 


worth. 
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A Guide for National Advertisers 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Inc., 376-378 Pearl 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Branch offices: 659 Broadway, Albany; 518 S. 
Clinton, Syracuse; 185 St. Paul, Rochester. 





AUSTIN, TEXAS—Livingston Display Service, 205%4 W. Sixth St. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER, ERIE, SYRACUSE and WESTERN 
NEW YORK—Dependable Installation Service. National Window 
Display Service, Inc., 814 Stock Exchange Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 





BUFFALO AND VICINITY—Victory Sign and Display Studios, 
39 W. Chippewa St. First-class window installation service at reason- 
able rates. Large and reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





CALIFORNIA—Parmley Window Display Service, 1220 W. Pico St., 
Los Angeles, and 869 Folsom St., San Francisco. Branch offices and 
warehouses at Oakland, Fresno, Sacramento and San Diego. 





CALIFORNIA—Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; 
1534 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles; 129 Sacramento Street, San Francisco. 
Branches at San Jose, Sacramento, Fresno, Santa Rosa, Long Beach, 
San Bernardino, San Diego. Largest, oldest, reliable service. 





CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Window Display & Interior Decorating Co., 
307 Builders Bldg. ‘Territory: Two Carolinas and Tidewater, Va. 
“Outstanding Service, Home of the Little Things That Count.” 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 560 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Neighborhood Stores Display Service, Inc., 509 
South Franklin Street, John Sanders, General Manager. A modern 
display organization covering Chicago and suburbs completely. Estab- 


lished 14 years ago. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





CLEVELAND, OHIO—Modernistic Adv. Service, 3288 Kildare Rd., 
Cleveland Heights. Window installations that sell goods and house- 
to-house advertising distributors. A responsible coverage of the 
Cleveland market. 





CODY, WYO.—Headquarters of The Sherwood Display Service, 
catering to national advertisers who desire better installations in 
Montana and Wyoming. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 


Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—West Virginia Advertising Co., 423 Ninth 
Street. A modern service that satisfies its clients. A trial will con- 
vince ‘you. 





LOUISVILLE, KY.—Louisville Display Service, 1002 S. Sixth St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Excelsior Window Trimming Corporation, 
5 Union Square, covers metropolitan New York as far south as Tren- 
ton—the world’s richest market. We install “merchandised” displays 
that create sales instead of ordinary installations. References from 
any national advertiser we have ever worked for. Write for booklet, 
“Merchandised Window Displays.” 











DISPLAY SERVICE 
COMPANY 


110 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 





A superior installation service for national advertisers 
| who want effective rather than “cheap” window displays 
—in retail stores in Metropolitan New York, Northern 
| New Jersey and Connecticut. 


| BRANCH OFFICES 
| 1039 Springfield Ave. 365 West Market St. 
Irvington, N. J. Newark, N. J. 





























NEW ORLEANS, LA—I. L. Lyons & Co.. Ltd.. Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Aiexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 








NEW ORLEANS 


This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 

Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake Charles, 
‘ Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport. 
Window Display and Service Department 


S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I. L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd 














OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O Display, Inc., 
1643 W. Main St. Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, N. E. Cor. 11th 
and Wood Sts. <A unique display service for national advertisers 
covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Write for a list 
of satisfied clients. 





PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 





QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 





RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 





ROANOKE, VA.—Roanoke Window Display Service, Box 1146. 





SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Serv- 
ice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 





STAUNTON, VA.—Frank B. Holt, Advertising and Display. Sat- 
isfactory service for Western Virginia. Write for map. 





TUCSON, ARIZ.—Codd Advertising Service, 16 North Scott St. 


Covering Southern Arizona. Include Tucson in your next campaign. 





VERMONT—Hope Advertising Service, 6 Cliff St., Orleans. 
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what? 


Under the application of the NATIONAL RECOVERY ACT, it is safe to assume that 
those trade practices already branded as ‘‘unfair’’ by the FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION, will be ultimately prohibited. Among these are the following: * 


1. Loss Leader Selling. 
2. Consignment Selling. 


3. Selling Below Cost for the purpose of injuring a 
competitor. 


4. Subsidizing of retail sales people by giving 
Bonuses, Commissions, Premiums, etc. 


5. Premiums or Free Goods to the trade which con- 
stitute a reduction in the list price. 

The average drug store sells more than 

10,000 items. 


Fortunately for the manufacturer, these items 
cannot all be hidden, but must be kept out 
in sight of the potential customer. 


What would happen to a product that is 
hidden—a product never displayed in win- 
dow, on counter or on the shelves? 


If it is a product not known through adver- 
tising, no one would ever ask for it, and there 
would be no sales. 


If it is a product advertised and for which 
there is a consumer demand, how many 
would think to ask for it if it were not in 
sight to remind them at the point of sale? 


Nationally advertised products have been dis- 
played prominently in many stores in the 
past because they have been sold at cut prices 
(often below cost) and used as “‘loss leaders.” 


Associate Offices in 140 Cities 
Installing Displays 
In More than 4,000 Cities 







May We Discuss This ‘‘New Deal’’ Problem with you, and 
its effects on your business—just write us and say when. 


WINDOW ADVERTISING, Inc. 
300 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


At Your Service 


Who ever heard of a “‘loss leader’’ that was 
an unknown and unadvertised product? 


eWhat will happen to your product under 
the ‘“‘New Deal’’? 


Will it be displayed or will it be hidden? 


What steps are you taking to be ready for 
the change? 


Are you planning to help the retailer, or just 
waiting for him, in the hope he will help 
you? 


The use of professional installation service 
makes it possible for you to Rnow that your 
product and your advertising is on display in 
just as many retail outlets as you want to 
cover. 


You can even choose the individual outlets 
if you wish. 


There is no “guess” in what you get when 
you use installation service—not a penny 
wasted. 


And in addition to the reminder value of a 
dealer help at the point of sale, your window 
displays provide you an advertising medium 
at a cost of about four cents per thousand 
of circulation. 


Wherever You Want Displays 
One County or One State 
Whenever You Want Them 





*See ‘‘Sales Management 
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